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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Obj  ectives 

This  study  is  addressed  to  an  examination  of  the 
chronically  unemployed  as  represented  by  people  in  receipt 
of  public  assistance  or  welfare  benefits.  A  major  reason 
for  the  selection  of  this  group  was  the  lack  of  available 


information  pertaining  both  to  their  employability  and  the 
nature  of  their  attachment  to  the  labour  force. 

This  study  therefore  began  as  an.  examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  chronically  unemployed  in  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  area.  As  work  proceeded  however,  it  became  evident  the.- 
there  might  be  a  contribution  to  be  made  in  evaluating 
their  place  in  the  present  system  of  labour  force  classifi¬ 
cations  , 


An 


s  tat  is' 


examination  of  the  current  method  of  compiling 

of  unemployment  reveals  that  there  is  a  tendency 
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for  people  who  may  be  technically  unemployable 
as  part  of  the  labour  force.  These  are  people 
of  their  very  low  employability  are  only  loose 
th  e  1 abour  f or c  e , 


to  be  classed. 


who,  because 
ly  attached  to 


able 


People  were  considered  to  be  technically  unenploy- 
ho--  rhere  was  no  mar  cet  for  their  services  when  the  cir- 
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recognized 


which  these  service 
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fully 
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Because  welfare  agencies  have  as  one  of  their  objec¬ 
tives  the  gainful  employment  of  people  in  receipt  of  assis¬ 
tance,  there  is  a  tendency  for  some  who  may  be  technically 
unemployable  to  be  pushed  into  the  labour  market  and  there¬ 
fore  into  the  labour  force,  through  pressure  to  register  at 
the  office  of  the  National  Employment  Service  (Now  the  Canada 
Manpower  Centre  but  referred  to  as  the  N.E.S.  throughout  this 
paper).  This  practice  would  reinforce  the  labour  force  par¬ 
ticipation  rate  of  borderline  employability  cases  and  would 
increase  the  probability  that  such  people  would  be  included 
in  the  labour  force  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(D.B.S.)  There  is  no  intended  criticism  of  the  encouragement 
of  welfare  recipients  to  register  at  an  employment  agency. 

This  study  raises  instead,  the  question  that  there  may  be  a 
need  for  a  special  category  of  the  labour  force  classifica¬ 
tion  system  to  make  possible  a  view  of  changes  in  the  relative 
or  absolute  position  of  this  lowest  group  within  the  whole  of 
an  unemployment  situation. 

The  objective  of  this  study,  then,  is  to  examine  the 
characteristics  of  the  chronically  unemployed  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  are  members  of  the  labour  force  who  would 
be  counted  among  the  unemployed  but  who  are,  in  fact,  tech¬ 
nically  unemployable ;  that  they  can  be  found  among  welfare 
recipients  suggests  the  need  for  a  new  labour  force  classi- 
f i cat ion. 

Therefore,  this  study  has  sampled  welfare  recipients 
most  likely  to  be  in  the  labour  force  and  examined  their 
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personal  characteristics  and  labour  force  qualifications  with 
reference  to  their  employability  and  thus,  finally,  attempted 
to  determine  whether  a  revised  labour  force  classification 
and  perhaps  even  amplification  of  B.B.S.  survey  methods  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  such  new  classifications  is  suggested. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  evidence  provided  by  this  study 
will  male  a  contribution  by  pointing  to  the  need  for  further 
studies  both  in  the  field,  of  labour  force  identif ication  and 
possibly  too,  in  the  area  of  labour  marketing  and  social  wel¬ 
fare  processes  with  respect  to  unemployable s. 

Related  Studies 

The  following  studies  indicate  some  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  describing  the  problems  of  the  unemployed, 
particularly  the  chronically  unemployed.  Two  gaps  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  a  review  of  work  in  this  area..  One  is  that  there 
are  few  studies  of  the  low- employability  unemployed. ,  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  country,  and  the  other  is  that  data  which  is 
systematically  gathered  about  the  unemployed  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  identify  those  of  very  low  employability.  As  well 
as  pointing  out  these  gaps  this  summary  of  selected  studies 
also  describes  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  chronic  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Chronic  unemployment  was  widespread  during  the  1933* s 
and  there  were  a  number  of  studies  cond.ucted  on  this  subject 
during  that  period.  One  of  these  set  out  to  determine  the 
bearing  of  age,  education,  and  other  personal  factors  upon 
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occupational  ability  and  employment  status.  One  of  the  com¬ 
parisons  made  was  between  unemployed  men  on  welfare  and  not 
on  welfare.  The  welfare  group  members  were  older,  had  fewer 
dependents  and  were  less  intelligent  than  those  among  the  un¬ 
employed  not  on  welfare  thus  indicating  both  a  decreased  abil¬ 
ity  and  a  decreased,  need  for  employment. 

Another  study  conducted  in  Canada  was  one  which  ex¬ 
amined  the  relationship  between  educational  achievement  and 
employment  success  (as  indicated  by  salary  and  length  of  un¬ 
employment  ) . ^  It  was  found  that  those  with  shorter  periods  of 
unemployment  had  attended  school  the  longest  or  had  received 
the  higher  grades. 

Marsh  studied  the  medical  and  physical  implications 

A 

of  being  on  relief  in  the  Montreal  area  during  the  193°’s« 

He  found  a  signif icantly  greater  degree  of  physical  incapacity 
among  the  unemployed  than  among  the  employed  on  welfare. 

In  a  long  term  study  of  the  scholastic,  economic,  and 
social  backgrounds  of  a  group  of  unemployed  Massachusetts 
youths,  no  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  em¬ 
ployed,  the  unemployed,  and  the  irregularly  employed  with 

5 

respect  to  most  of  the  attributes  examined.  This  resuLt  was 

2N.  W*  Morton,  Occupational  Abilities, _ A  Study  of  Un¬ 

employed  Men,  (Toronto:  Oxford  University  Fress,  19357 

E.  Norris,  The  Three  R1 s  and  the  Adult  Worker, 
(Montreal:  McGill  University,  1946 ) 

C.  Marsh,  Health  an d  Un em p .1  oy m ent,  (Montreal:  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,’  19357 

5 W .  F,  Dearborn  and  J.  W»  M ,  Rothney,  Scholastic, 
Economl c and _ So clal  Background s  of  Un employed  You th ,  ( Cam¬ 

bridge  :  Harvard  University  Press,  1935) 
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not  surprising  in  view  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  youths 
who  were  unemployed  during  the  depression  of  that  time. 

The  foregoing  studies  and  others  like  them  from  the 
1930' s,  indicate  that,  in  general,  because  of  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  unemployed,  unemployment  was  not  a  problem  of  dis¬ 
ability  but  rather  one  of  lack  of  job  opportunities.  Dis¬ 
ability  was  only  involved  in  the  sense  that  the  unemployed 
were  not  as  able  as  the  employed,  and  those  on  welfare  were 
not  as  able  as  those  who  were  not.  The  situation  during  this 
period  was  one  in  which  an  increase  in  the  employability  of 
the  unemployed  would  have  had  little  impact  upon  their  numbers 

By  contrast  the  unemployment  and  welfare  populations 
of  the  reference  month  of  this  study  were  found  to  be  small  in 
relation  to  the  total  population.  The  existence  of  a  group 
of  unemployed  during  a  period  of  labour  shortages  suggests  t?ie 
existence  of  a  disability  problem  of  some  type.  V/hereas  the 
unemployment-welfare  problem  of  the  .1930*  s  would  be  most  effec 
tively  countered  by  macro-economic  programs  conducted  on  a 
national  or  regional  scale,  the  problem  of  unemployment-wel¬ 
fare,  in  the  context  of  a  labour  shortage,  requires  remedial 
programis  at  the  level  of  the  individual  and  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  his  immediate  labour  market. 

One  of  the  recent  studies  embracing  the  field  of  long 
term  unemployment  was  conducted  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. ^  it  provides  general  information  about  the  Cana¬ 
dian  long  term  unemployed  and  indicates  that  this  type  of  un~ 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Unemployment  in  Can- 
ada,  (Ottawa:  Queen’s  Printer,  1962) 
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employment  is  more  serious  for  men  over  forty-five  than  it  is 
for  those  in  the  younger  age  groups.  This  study  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  long  term  unemployed  and  consequently  provided 
relatively  little  detailed  information  about  this  group. 

In  a  study  which  embraced  all  workers  in  the  United 

States  who  had.  experienced  five  weeks  or  more  of  unemployment 

in  I96.I  it  was  found  that,  in  genera.1,  the  unemployed  can  not 

be  regarded  as  being  either:  (.1)  personally  responsible  for 

their  own  difficulties,  (2)  unwilling  to  accept  suitable  jobs, 

(3)  more  or  less  voluntarily  unemployed,  or  (4)  only  casually 

7 

interested  in  an  occasional  job.  Another  recent  American 
study  compared,  the  level  and  composition  of  long  term  unem- 

O 

ployment  of  mid-1965  with  that  of  the  1955-57  period..  ’  One 
of  the  changes  occuring  during  this  period  which  was  revealed 
was  that  long  term  unemployment  had  become  less  concentrated, 
but  still  was  disproportionately  large,  among  the  non-whites, 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  persons  recently  employed 
in  mining  and  construction,  and  those  who  had  never  worked. 

These  recent  studies  deal  to  varying  degrees  with  the 
long  term  unemployed,  that  is,  those  people  who  have  had.  a 
long  continuous  period  of  unemployment .  However,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  distinguish  between  this  group  and  those  who  have 
been  employed  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  a  parti- 

I...  Stein,  "Work  History,  Attitudes,  and  Income  of 
the  Unemployed" ,  Lonthly  Labour  Review  (December,  1963)5  op. 
1405-14.13. 

® Susan  S.  Holland,  "Long  Term  Unemployment  in  the^ 
I960' s",  Monthly  Labour  Review,  (September,  1965)5  PP«  1069- 
1076. 
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cular  time  period,  (who  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  long  contin¬ 
uous  stretch  of  unemployment ) ,  as  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  II. 

Studies  which  examine  the  nature  of  unemployment  in  a 
general  way,  over  a  large  area,  are  of  little  value  in  solving 
or  even  identifying  the  unemployment  problems  of  those  with 
low  employability  because  no  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the 
employability  of  individuals  on  a  large  scale.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  studies  concerned  with  employability  and  welfare  refer  to 
smaller  areas  such  as  cities,  which  have  the  relevant  data  and. 
at  'which  level  welfare  policy  decisions  are  made.  Two  studies 
of  the  employability  of  people  on  welfare  are  reviewed  in  the 
foil ow ing  paragraph s . 


The  characteristics,  labour  market  experience,  and 

attitudes  of  the  Detroit  insured  unemployed,  and  the  employable 

9 

welfare  receipients  were  recently  studied.  The  first  group 
studied  were  a  large  number  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
claimants,  and  the  objective  was  to  establish  who  they  were, 
what  their  problems  were,  what  their  skills  and  income  sources 
were,  and  how  they  felt  about  their  job  hunt,  possible  reloca¬ 
tion,  and  possible  retraining. 

The  second  group  studied  were  people  on  relief  who 
were  considered  to  be  able  to  work.  In  Detroit  relief  claim¬ 
ants  are  considered  employable  if  they  pass  a  physical  exam¬ 
ination  and  are  not  needed  at  home  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
members  of  the  family  unit.  Those  who  are  thus  deemed  employ- 


9 Edwa r d  D .  W i c k e r sham ,  Detro _it]_ s  Unemployed  and  Employ 
able  Welfare  Recipients,  Th e i r  Characteristics,  Labour  har.-iet 
Experi ence,  an:.  Atti tudes  ( Ka  1  amazoo,  T. i ch :  .  £ .  U p j  o hn 

Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1963) 
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able  are  divided  into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  physi¬ 
cal  abilities;  fully  employable  and  restricted  employable* 

Over  four  thousand  household  heads  from  these  two  categories 
were  surveyed  in  February,  i960.  All  were  clients  of  the  City 
of  Detroit  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  their  character¬ 
istics  ‘when  summarized'  showed  them:  (1)  to  be  mostly  male  and 
non-white,  (2)  to  have  less  than  a  high  school  education,  (3) 
to  have  large  families,  and  (4)  to  have  been  out  of  work  for 
more  than  two  years. 

A  sample  from  this  group  was  given  a  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery  and  the  results  were  as  follows;  twenty-eight 
percent  of  those  selected  were  immediately  eliminated  as  test 
illiterates.  Of  those  tested  fifty-five  per  cent  failed  to 
meet  minimum  requirements  for  any  of  the  twenty-three  Occupa¬ 
tional  Aptitude  Patterns.  Together  the  two  groups  made  up 
twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  initial  sample.  In  reviewing 
the  situation  of  these  "forgotten  people"  the  author  makes 
this  statement; 

"The  limited  educational  attainment  and  employment 
aptitudes  of  employable  relief  claimants  strongly 
indicate  the  community  need,  for  a  specialized 
sheltered  workshop  training  and  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  The  only  alternative  to  such  a  program  is 
resignation  to  the  fact  that  several  thousand  per¬ 
sons  will  never  again  hold  productive  employment LJ 

A  study  of  the  employability  of  unemployed  men  on  public 

assistance  was  done  in  Cleveland  in  1958 • ^  The  study  group 

excluded  those  who  were  unemployed  due  to  old  age  and  physical 


10Ibld. ,  p.  36 

'  ^Family  Service  Association  of 
able  are  the  U11  sm  o  1  oy  e  d  on  Publ  ic  Ass  is 
F.S.A.  of  Cleveland,  October,  19 58) 


Cleveland,  How  Dm  u  l oy - 
tance? ,  (Cl eve land : 
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disability.  This  was  done  by  including  in  the  sample  only 
those  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  who  had 
no  known  physical  disability.  The  results  revealed  that  in 
general  these  men  had  complex  personal  problems  which  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  their  unemployment .  Nearly  all  had  a  need 
for  adjunctive  services  such  as  individualized  job  placement, 
vocational  analysis,  vocational  training,  and  medical  atten¬ 
tion.  All  of  those  in  the  sample  were  Negroes. 

Both  the  Detroit  .and  Cleveland  studies  were  attempts 
to  learn  more  about  the  nature  of  the  wrel fare-unemployment 
problems  in  general  and  in  those  centres  in  particular.  This 
study  seeks  to  examine  the  same  problems  but  with  respect  to 
Edmonton  and  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  those  on  welfare  and  the  labour  force  as  a  whole.  There¬ 
fore,  the  approach  taken  here  differs  from  some  of  the  other 
studies  in  this  field  in  that  the  objective  is  not  only  to 
determine  the  characteristics  of  the  welfare  population  but 
also  to  determine  how  they  would  be  classified  in  labour  force 
statistics,  and  to  examine  some  of  the  implications  of  this 
classification. 


Chapter  II  presents  an  outline  of  the  method  and  pro¬ 
cedures  used  in  the  study.  Chapter  III  is  a  description  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  whole  study  group.  In  Chapter  IV 
the  labour  force  status  of  the  group  is  examined  and.  selected 
characteristics  are  presented  by  skill  groups  and  labour  fore: 
status  groups.  Also  the  relationship  between  the  study  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  Edmonton  population  is  examined.  Chapter  V 
presents  a.  summary  of  the  findings  and  draws  relevant  con¬ 


clusions  . 
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CHAPTER  II 


METHODOLOGY 


The  overall  group  about  which  this  study  seeks  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  information  has  been  called  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Its  members  are,  by  definition,  the  last  ones  to  be  affected 
by  increases  which  occur  in  employment  opportunities.  They 
are  described  by  Casselman  as 


" A  pool  of  unemployed  workers  who  though  able  and 
willing  to  work,  gradually  become  unemployables  as 
a  result  of  the  effects  of  persistent  or  prolonged 
unemployment  on  the  workers’  skills,  physical  apti¬ 
tudes,  morale,  and  attitude  towards  work." ^ 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  contains  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  labour  force  and  population  which  forms  the 


framework  for  this  analysis. 


Subsequent  sections  describe 


how  and.  why  the  study  group  was  chosen  to  represent  the  hard¬ 
core  or  chronically  unemployed.  The  procedures  used  and  the 
attributes  examined  are  also  described. 


Classification  of 


The  adult 
is  composed  of  pe 
not  in  the  labour 


the  Labour  Force- -A  Framework  for  Analysis 


population  of  an  area,  at  any  point  in  time 
ople  who  are  either  employed,  unemployed,  or 
force.  These  three  basic  groups  can  be 
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further  subdivided  into  groups  which  describe  particular  em¬ 
ployment,  unemployment ,  or  labour  force  non-participation 
situations.  Figure  1  portrays  these  groups  and  indicates 
that  people  on  welfare  might  be  drawn  from  each  of  them. 

These  groups  are  defined  as  follows: 

1)  Unemployed.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
defined  the  unemployed  as 

"all  persons  who,  in  the  survey  week,  (1)  were  with¬ 
out  work  and  seeking  work,  i.e .  did  no  work  during  the 
survey  week  and  were  looking  for  work;  or  would,  have 
been  looking  for  work  except  that  they  were  tempor¬ 
arily  ill,  were  on  indefinite  or  prolonged  layoff, 
or  believed  no  suitable  work  was  available  in  the 
community;  or  (2)  were  temporarily  laid  off  for  the 
full  week,  i.e.,  were  waiting  to  be  called,  back  to 
a  job  from  which  they  had  been  laid  off  for  less 
than  thirty  days.” 

One  of  the  problems  in  defining  the  unemployed  is  that 
of  distinguishing  between  some  of  the  less  active  work  seekers 
and  those  who  are  not  in  the  labour  force..  However,  this 
problem  would  not  likely  be  less  difficult  if  the  unemployed 
were  otherwise  defined.  The  D.B.S.  definition  of  the  unemployed 
is  a  useful  and  widely  accepted  one  and  when  references  are 
made  to  the  unemployed  in  this  study  it  will  be  to  those  who 
would  be  so  defined. 

2)  Chronically  Unemployed.  Conceptually  this  term 
embraces  all  who  experienced  lengthy  or  frequent  periods  of 
unemployment .  This  category  is  represented  in  D.3.S.  data 

as  the  Long  Term  Unemployed,  who  are  people  with  seven  months 
or  more  of  continuous  unemployment , Another  definition 
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Fig.  1. — Labour  Force  Classification  in  Relation  to  the  Study  Population. 
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refers  to  a  chronically  unemployed  person  as  one  who  is  un¬ 
employed  for  at  least  fifteen  consecutive  weeks. ^ 

It  is  proposed  that  a  certain  minimum  period  of  con¬ 
tinuous  work  seeking  is  not  an  adequate  means  of  identifying 
the  chronically  unemployed  and  that  this  could  better  be  done 
by  including  in  this  classification,  people  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  a  certain  proportion  of  a  particular  time 
period.  Let  us  say  that  those  who  are  presently  unemployed, 
and  who  have  been  so  for.  at  least  eight  of  the  previous  twen¬ 
ty-four  months,  would  be  classed  as  chronically  unemployed. 

Under  this  definition  the  long  term  unemployed  would  be  classed 
as  chronically  unemployed.,  but  the  chronically  unemployed 
would  not  necessarily  be  long  term  unemployed. 

The  proposed  classification  is  an  attempt  to  identify 
more  of  the  people  who  are  technically  unemployable  than  does 
the  present  system.  The  importance  of  being  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  "employable”  unemployed  and  the  "unemployable" 
unemployed  for  policy  decisions  and.  program  development  needs 
no  further  elaboration  here. 

3)  Temporarily  Unemployed.  This  is  not  a  D.3.S. 
classification  but  merely  a  convenient  designation  for  the 
unemployed  who  are  not  chronically  unemployed.  Among  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  welfare  they  are  those  who  either  have  a  temporary  dis¬ 
ability  with  a  good,  prognosis  or  have  been  laid  off  and  have 


-'S.  C  =  Su f r in  and  K .  A  .  5u c k ,  What  Price  Progress?  , 
A  Stud;/  in  Chronic  Unemployment ,  (Chi cage :  Rand  ,  L chal ly 
and  Co.,  1963 ) j  p.  12 
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good  prospects  for  being  rehired. 

4)  Employed.  The  employed  are  people  who  worked  for 
gain  during  a  particular  period.  They  are  defined  by  D.B.S. 


as 


'  "all  persons  who  worked  for  pay  or  profit  anytime 
during  the  Reference  Week... (and)  ail  persons  who 
worked  without  pay  in  an  enterprise  owned  and  operated 
by  a  related  member  of  the  household. 

5)  Employed  Part  Time.  The  part  time  employed  are 

those  who  worked  between  one  and  thirty-five  hours  during  a 


particular  week. 


6) 

thirty- five 

7) 

people  who; 
house,  (c) 
voluntarily 

8) 


Employed  Full  Time.  These  are  people  who  worked 
hours  or  more  during  the  reference  week. 

Not  in  the  Labour  Force,  This  group  includes 
(a)  were  permanently  unable  to  iork,  (b)  kept 
went  to  school,  or  (d)  were  retired  or  otherwise 
idle . 

Permanently  Disabled.  This  group  is  defined  by 


D.B.S.  a  s 


"all  persons  who,  according  to  the  respondent,  are 
permanently  unable  to  work  because  of  old  age,  physical 
or  mental  disability,  or  chronic  illness.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  permanent  and  temporary  disability 
or  illness  depends  upon  the  statement  of  the  person 
interviewed  and  not  upon  the  judgement  of  the  inter¬ 
viewer.  "I? 


9)  At  school.  This  category  is  defined  as  those  who 

attended  any  kind,  of  public  or  private  school,  university, 

trade,  or  vocational  school  and  who  did  not  receive  any  con- 

18 

pen sat ion  other  than  maintenance  grants,' 
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.10)  Retired  or  Voluntarily  Idle.  These  are  people 

who  are  retired  on  pension  or  other  Income  or  who  for  other 

19 

reasons  are  voluntarily  idle. 

1.1)  Kept  House.  This  group  was  not  in  the  labour 
force  because  they  were  either  occupied  with  their  own  house¬ 
work  or  were  helping  another  member  of  the  household  with  the 
housework. 

In  summary,  Figure  1  portrays  the  classification  re- 

21 

lationships  between  the  adult  population,  the  labour  force, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  study  group.  The  study  population  is 
shown  to  be  composed  in  part  of  people  who  are  in  the  labour 
force  and  are  either  chronically  unemployed,  temporarily  un¬ 
employed,  employed  part  time,  or  employed  full  time.  The  rest 
of  the  people  on  welfare  "were  not  members  of  the  labour  force 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  exclude  some  of  these  to  obtain  a 
study  group  in  which  people  were  more  likely  to  be  in  the 
labour  force. 


The  Study  Population 

The  population  chosen  as  a  source  of  chronically  un¬ 
employed  people  was  a  group  of  City  of  Edmonton  Welfare  De¬ 
partment  clients  who  received  public  assistance  in  October, 
1965.  This  group  was  chosen  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  They  were  already  assembled  as  a  group  of  people, 
most  of  whom  could  be  assumed  to  be  suffering  from  chronic 

19IMd.,  p.  2.1 

2 ^ Ibid . }  p .  21 

^Excluding  inmates  of  institutions  and  military  per¬ 
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unemployment.  This  assumption  was  based  upon  the  observation 
that  people  on  public  assistance  had  either  exhausted  their 
financial  resources  or  they  had  none  in  the  first  place.  Ei¬ 
ther  of  these  situations  implies  an  unemployment  problem  of  a 
more  or  less  chronic  nature.  Information  from  other  sources 
such  as  the  N.E.S.  or  D.B.S.  would,  have  to  have  been  sifted 
from  a  larger  mass  of  data,  and  the  selection  of  individuals 
based  upon  some  criteria  of  hard-core  or  chronic  unemployment . 
The  problems  which  might  have  been  encountered  in  developing 
and  applying  these  criteria  were  avoided,  by  choosing  a  pre¬ 
selected  group. 


(2)  Information  from  the  Edmonton  Welfare  Department 
was  made  easily  accessible  and  immediately  available. 

(3)  Information  from  the  Welfare  Department  was  more 
descriptive  of  the  problems  thought  to  be  related  to  securing 
and  holding  employment  than  was  that  of  other  sources,  espec¬ 
ially  with  respect  to  disabilities.  For  example,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  recorded  in  the  D.B.S.  Monthly  Labour  Force  Survey 
were  those  of  age,  sex,  marital  status,  months  of  continuous 
work  seeking,  occupation,  and  industry  where  employed.  Most 
of  these  were  thought  to  give  little  indication  of  the  reasons 
for  the  Individual  *  s  being  chronically  unemployed. 

(4)  Data  could  have  been  obtained  from  either  the 
Edmonton  City  Welfare  Department  or  the  Edmonton  Regional 
Office  of  the  Alberta  Welfare  Department.  The  former  was 
chosen  because  it  handled  resident  cases  (that  is,  people  who 
have  established  residency  in  Edmonton)  while  the  Provincial 
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office  handled  transient  cases.  The  resident  cases  were  se¬ 
lected  for  study  because:  (a)  they  were  the  larger  group, 

(b)  more  information  about  them  was  available  because  of 
their  longer  local  history  and  the  nature  of  the  application 
form  which  they  completed,  and  (c)  being  Edmonton  residents 
they  were  more  closely  attached  to  the  Edmonton  labour  force, 
permitting  a  more  meaningful  comparison  between  them  and  the 
Edmonton  labour  force  as  a  whole. 

The  members  of  the  group  selected  as  the  study  popu¬ 
lation  had  the  following  characteristics  in  common:  (1)  Each 
received  some  public  assistance  funds  during  the  month  of 
October,  1965;  (2)  Each  was  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Edmonton; 
(3)  Each  was  a  single,  separated,  widowed,  or  divorced  male 
or  female  with  no  dependent  children;  or  the  head  of  a  two- 
adult  family  with  or  without  other  dependents.  Single  adults 
with  dependent  children  were  not  included  in  the  study  popu¬ 
lation  since  they  were  unlikely  to  be  members  of  the  labour 
force,  and  this  study  seeks  to  focus  on  the  characteristics  of 
welfare  recipients  who  would  be  classified  as  part  of  the  lab¬ 
our  force,  particularly  the  unemployed.  It  was  noted  that  the 

22 

Detroit  study  excluded  people  who  were  needed  at  home  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  family  unit  and  the  above  procedure  was 
a  similar  plan  to  remove  them  from  the  group  studied  in  Edmon¬ 
ton. 


After  the  study  data  had  been  assembled  it  was  learned 
that  a  small  number  of  those  excluded  from  the  study  population 
were  employed  and  therefore  were  in  the  labour  force. 
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attempt  was  made  to  determine  precisely  what  proportion  were 
working  but  it  was  determined  that  there  were  practically 
none  who  were  unemployed.  The  excluded  group  then,  was  com¬ 
posed  of;  (1)  people  who  were  not  in  the  labour  force  because 
they  were  keeping  house,  and  (2)  people  who  required,  welfare 
assistance  to  supplement  their  own  earnings.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  there  was  obviously  an  income  maintenance  problem  in 
the  group  excluded,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  one  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  subject  to  which  this  study  is  addressed. 


Sampling  Method 

At  the  time  this  study  was  conducted  the  Edmonton  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  compiled  a  monthly  list  of  public  assistance 
recipients  containing  the  name  and  amount  of  assistance  paid 
to  each  individual  for  that  particular  month.  The  month  of 
October  was  selected  because  of  its  intermediate  position  be¬ 
tween  the  peak  of  employment  opportunities  in  the  summer  and 
the  low  point  of  midwinter.  It  was  later  determined  that 
the  unemployment  rate  during  this  month  was  very  much  closer 
to  the  summer  minimum  than  to  the  midwinter  maximum.  The 
October,  1965  list  contained  5^5  names  which  is  fewer  than  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  two  years.  This  is  thought  to  be 
at  least  partly  a  result  of  the  more  bouyant  economic  conditions 
prevailing  in  .19 65  than  in  the  two  preceding  years. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  and  resources  available 
to  obtain  the  required  information  a  sample  was  dram  from  the 
515  names.  A  nsne  was  selected  at  random  from  the  first  three 
on  the  list  and  every  third  name  thereafter  was  included  in 
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the  sample.  Thus  a  random- systematic  sample  of  171  names  was 
obtained. 

This  type  of  sample  differs  from,  a  simple  random  sam¬ 
ple  in  that  after  the  first  name  is  selected,  all  of  the  others 
do  not  have  an  equal  chance  of  being  selected.  However  each 
does  have  an  equal  chance  before  the  first  is  selected.  Also, 
this  type  of  sample  does  not  meet  the  other  criteria  of  random¬ 
ness;  that  of  each  item  being  selected  independently  from 
each  other  one.  Nonetheless,  a  random- systematic  sampling 
in  cases  where  the  arrangement  is  not  related  to  the  factors 

being  examined  (essentially  a  random  arrangement)  provides 

2  3 

a  more  reliable  sample  than,  does  simple  random  sampling,  J 

The  sample  selected  was  from  an  alphabetical  list  of 
surnames  with  the  attendant-  possibility  of  cultural  sorting 
and  a  consequent  relationship  between  some  factor  being  ex¬ 
amined  and  the  arrangement  of  names.  The  chances  of  this 
actually  occLiring  are  not  large  but  even  if  it  was  the  case, 
there  is  much  less  chance  of  a  bias  occur ing  in  the  sample 
when  every  third  name  is  chosen  than  with,  say,  every  tenth. 

The  likelihood  of  the  sample  being  biased  in  other 
ways  is  small  because  of  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  usual 
biases  of  preconception  (conscious  or  unconscious)  about  the 
population, and  that  resulting  from  self- selection  of  the 
sample  (as  often  happens  in  a  mail  survey),  to  operate. 

As  mentioned  above  in  order  to  obtain  a  group  of 
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people  who  were  most  likely  to  be  within  the  labour  force  and 
unemployed,  the  names  of  59  single  adults  with  dependent  child¬ 
ren  were  eliminated  from  the  initial  sample  selection.  Thus 
the  sample  was  reduced  to  .112  names  of  which  another  5  were 
eventually  eliminated  because  of  insufficient  information. 
Therefore  .107  records  were  obtained  for  the  study. 

Some  indication  of  the  representativeness  of  the  sam¬ 
ple  is  provided  by  a  comparison  between  the  average  benefits 
paid  to  the  original  sample  group  (171)  and  the  population 
sampled  from  (515) •  The  average  October,  1965  payment  to  the 
sample  group  was  599 • 30  while  to  the  whole  population  it  was 
598*30*  (Student’s  t  =  3*39  significant  at  the  .01  level)  A 
further  indication  of  sample  representativeness  is  the  fact 
that  34.5  percent  of  the  original  sample  group  were  single 
adults  with  children  (and  were  therefore  eliminated  from  the 
sample)  while  33*8  percent  of  the  whole  population  were  in 
this  category. 


Method  of  Obtaining  Data 

Data  is  collected  by  recording  observations  of  behav¬ 
ior.  This  can  be  done  in  various  ways  such  as  by  question¬ 
naires  or  interviews,  by  various  projective  techniques,  and 
by  the  examination  of  existing  records.  The  method  employed 
here  was  entirely  that  of  the  examination  of  records.  The 
main  source  of  information  was  the  Welfare  Department  file  of 
each  person  selected  in  the  final  sample. 

With  respect  to  procedure,  it  was  first  necessary  to 
examine  a  number  of  files  to  see  what  information  was  avail- 
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able.  The  next  step  was  the  construction  of  an  information 
sheet  on  which  data  about  each  person  was  to  be  recorded. 

The  information  sought  was  available  from  various  sources 
within  the  files,  among  which  were  application  forms,  medical 
reports,  and  notes  by  case  workers.  In  each  case  considerable 
time  was  spent  studying  the  file,  a  procedure  which,  in  large 
part,  made  up  for  the  absence  of  an  interview  in  providing 
detailed  personal  information  about  each  individual.  The 
information  sheet  provided,  space  for  recording:  (1)  personal 
characteristics  such  as  age,  sex,  birthplace,  marital  status, 
and  education;  (2)  number  and  age  of  dependents;  (3)  Employ¬ 
ment  and  residence  history,  (4)  occupation  and  employment 
status.  Additional  space  for  other  comments  was  used,  to  re¬ 
cord  the  reason  why  welfare  was  required.,  that  is,  a  brief 
description  of  the  problem. 

Supplementary  information  was  obtained  from  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Office  of  the  National  Employment  Service.  The  status  of 
each  individual  with  respect  to  N.E.S.  was  checked  and  the 
information  obtained  revealed:  (1)  whether  the  individual 
was  registered  at  N.E.S.,  that  is,  whether  work  had  been 
sought  through  N.E.S.  at  any  time  during  the  previous  three 
years;  (2)  whether  the  individual  was,  during  October,  1965* 
an  unplaced  applicant  for  employment  at  N.E.S.,  that  is,  whe¬ 
ther  work  was  actively  being  sought  through  N.E.S.  at  any  time 
during  October,  1965;  (3)  whether  the  individual  was  enrolled 
in  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Program  or  whether  he  was 
receiving  unemployment  insurance  benefits;  (4)  the  Individ- 
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ual's  occupation,  as  a  check:  against  the  occupation  shown  in 
the  Welfare  file,  and  (5)  the  individual’s  employment  record 
and  comments  on  his  employabil ity  by  the  placement  officer 
concerned* 

One.  of  the  factors  detracting  from  the  reliability 
of  the  data  is  that  it  was  not  obtained,  directly  from  the 
subjects  but  rather  through  one  or  more  intermediaries.  Thus 
there  would  be  a  grea-ter  possibility  of  an  error  in  transcrip¬ 
tion  than  there  would  be  had.  it  been  obtained  directly.  In 
addition,  if  the  Welfare  Department  did  not  have  a  special 
interest  in  some  of  the  attributes  which  are  the  concern  of 
this  study,  there  may  have  been  no  special  effort  made  to 
achieve  accuracy  and.  completeness  in  these  notations. 

However,  the  possibility  of  inaccuracy  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  would  be  of  a  random  nature  and  there  would  be  a  high 
level  of  overall  reliability  and  freedom  from  bias  because 
the  data  was  originally  obtained  by  people  who  could  have  had 
no  knowledge  of  this  study  and  its  approach  and  who,  therefore, 
would  have  compiled  the  data  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been 
unencumbered  by  any  preconceptions  of  the  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  , 


The  Characteristics  Examined 
The  selection  of  the  characteristics  of  the  population 
to  be  examined  was  governed  by  two  factors.  First  it  was 
necessary  that  information  about  these  characteristics  be 
readily  available,  and  secondly,  they  must  have  some  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  objectives  of  the  study.  In  this  regard  it  is 
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obvious  that  not  all  information  which  might  be  available  would 
be  useful  and  conversely  not  all  the  information  which  might 
be  useful  would  be  available..  For  example,  data  was  present 
on  the  date  of  marriage  and  the  existence  of  previous  marri¬ 
ages  but  this  was  not  collected  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  not  reveal  anything  about  the  employability  of  an  in¬ 
dividual.  On  the  other  hand  direct  information  about  the  in¬ 
dividual's  attitude  toward  employment  would  have  been  useful 
but  was  not  always  available.  Eighteen  characteristics  were 
selected  for  presentation  and  these  are: 

1 .  Sex 

2 .  Age 

3*  Birthplace.  These  were  grouped  into  three  cate¬ 
gories  for  tabulation:  (a)  Alberta,  (b)  British 
Columbia,  Saskatchewan  or  Manitoba,  (c)  Other. 

4.  Ethnic  Origin.  The  categories  used  for  tabulation 
here  were:  (a)  British  Isles,  (b)  Ukrainian, 

(c)  Indian,  Metis,  or  Negro,  (d)  Other 

5*  Religion.  Only  two  classes  were  used:  Roman 
Catholic  and  Other. 

6.  Marital  Status.  Individuals  were  classed  as; 

(a)  single,  (b)  married,  (including  common  law 
arrangements ) :  (c)  married  but  legally  separated; 

and  (d)  widowed  or  divorced. 

7.  Number  of  Dependents.  This  was  the  number  of 
dependent  children  plus  spouse. 

8.  Physical  Health.  On  the  basis  of  information 
contained  in  the  files,  people  were  placed  in  one 
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of  three  classifications:  (a)  no  physical 
limitation  to  employment  (or  none  referred  to 
in  the  file),  (b)  some  physical  limitation  to 
employment.  (usually  a  chronic  poor  health  sit¬ 
uation  or  a  temporary  disability),  (c)  serious 
physical  limitations  to  work  (often  poor  health 
associated  with  old  age  or  a  disability  with  a 
poor  outlook  for  improvement.)  The  distinction 
between  (b)  and.  (c)  was  difficult  but  was  based 
upon  (b)  being  a  contributing  cause  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  whereas  (o)  was  seen  as  the  main  cause. 

9*  Mental  health.  Here  the  three  categories  employed 
were:  a)  no  mental  hee.lth  problem  noted  in  the 
file;  b)  some  symptoms  of  poor  mental  health 
noted,  and,  c)  treatment  for  mental  illness  has 
been  suggested,  recommended,  or  undertaken. 

10.  Alcoholism.  A  .1  th  ou gh  a  1  c  oh  o .1  i  sm  wa  s  f  oun  d  in 

fairly  close  association  with  mental  and  physical 
health  problems,  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify 
individuals  into  groups  according  to  the  extent 
to  which  alcoholism  contributed  to  the  overall 
problem.  Three  groups  were  de.linea.ted:  (a)  no 
reference  to  alcoholism  as  a  problem,  (b)  alco¬ 
holism  present  or  suspected  but  not  given  as  a 
major  contributor  to  the  welfare  situation,  and 
(c)  alcoholism  a  serious  problem  and  an  important 
factor  in  the  subject’s  inability  to  obtain  or 
hold  employment. 
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11.  Schooling.  This  figure  is  the  number  of  years  of 
schooling  including  university.  It  is  recognized 
that  each  of  these  years  may  not  be  equal  in 
value  with  respect  to  employabil ity  but  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  on  how  the  years  might  be 
weighed  they  were  assumed  to  be  equal  for  aver¬ 
aging  purposes. 

12.  Schooling  of  Spouse.  This  item  was  recorded  but 
since  many  in  the  sample  had  no  spouse  it  was 
not  analyzed  extensively. 

13.  Vocational  training.  The  type  of  vocational 
training,  if  any,  was  recorded  and  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  was  divided  into  minor  and  major  categories. 
This  distinction  was  based  on  the  length  of  the 
course  with  anything  over  one  yea.r’s  duration 
classed  as  major. 

14.  Occupation,  The  occupation  of  each  person  was 

noted,  and  each  was  placed  in  one  of  the  following 
three  occupational  categories ;  (a)  unskilled 

(with  these  occupations  represented;  labourer, 
truck  driver,  service  station  attendant,  kitchen 
helper,  waiter  or  waitress,  shipper,  warehouseman, 
welder’s  helper,  packinghouse  worker,  elevator 
operator,  shoe  shine  boy,  domestic  worker); 

(b)  skilled  or  semi-skilled  (includes  salesman, 
office  clerk,  carpenter,  painter,  plasterer, 
lather,  plumber,  cook,  barber,  iron  worker,  auto 
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mechanic,  diesel  mechanic,  aircraft  mechanic, 
railroad  trainman,  well  driller);  and  (c) 
technical,  manger ial,  and  professional  (drafts¬ 
man,  office  manager,  teacher,  clergyman,  accoun¬ 
tant  ) . 

15.  Eaployment  status*  This  is  the  employment  status 
as  of  the  last  date  in  October,  .19 65  on  which 
this  information  was  available.  The  three  groups 
here  are  these:  (a)  not  working,  (b)  working 
part  time,  and.  (c)  working  full  time.  For  some 
tables  those  not  working  have  been  divided  into 
two  further  groups,  (i)  not  in  the  labour  force 
and  (ii)  unemployed.  Placement  into  all  categor¬ 
ies  was  based  upon  the  criteria  established  by 

2  g 

the  D.B.S.  in  the  monthly  labour  force  survey.  ' 

16.  National  Employment  Service  registration  status. 
The  following  three  groups  were  used  to  segregate 
the  subjects  here:  (a)  registered  at  N.E.S.  and 
file  active  during  October,  1 9 6 5 ;  (b)  registered 
at  N.E.S.  and  file  not  active  during  October, 
.1965;  and.  (c)  not  registered  at  N.E.S,  Anyone 
who  had  looked,  for  work  through  N.E.S,  at  any 
time  during  the  previous  three  years  would  still 
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In  practically  all  of  the  files  there  was  a  good  in- 
f  how  each  individual  would  respond  to  the  questions 


dication  o: 

of  the  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey,  particularly  those  regarding 
the  Individual’s  major  activity  during  the  previous  week,  hel¬ 
ical  reports,  social  worker  reports  and  the  N.E.S.  card  of  the 
individual  together  provided  information  which  enabled  the 
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be  registered  there.  However,  in  order  for  their 
file  to  be  active  they  must  have  been  actively 
seeking  work  within  the  previous  two  weeks. 

17.  Basic  Reason  for  Welfare  Situation.  The  people 
in  the  sample  were  grouped  into  five  categories 
which  was  an  attempt  to  summarize  the  major  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  were  unable  to  get  along  without 
public  assistance:  (a)  Severely  Disabled  - 
this  group  was  made  up  of  people  who  may  or  may 
not  have  been  seeking  work  and  for  whom  work  did 
not  exist  because  of  their  complete  inability 
to  compete  on  the  current  labour  market;  (b) 

Major  Handicap  -  the  people  in  this  group  were 
handicapped  in  many  ways  in  their  ability  to 
secure  and.  retain  employment  but  they  still  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  some  kind  of 
employment .  The  distinction  between  this  group 
and  the  severely  disabled  was  simply  one  of  the 
degree  of  disability;  (c)  Temporarily  Disabled  - 
these  people  were  currently  unable  to  work  but 
would  still  have  been  considered  by  the  D.B.S, 
definition,  to  be  part  of  the  labour  force  be¬ 
cause  their  disabilities  were  only  temporary; 

(d)  Vocational  Training  or  School  -  those  in 
this  category  were  apparently  unable  to  continue 
their  education  without  welfare  assistance  and 
although  able  to  work,  faced  dim  employment  pro¬ 
spects  without  further  training.  They  were  not 
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included  in  the  labour  force  unless  they  were 
working  part  time;  (e)  Other  Situations  -  this 
category  includes  cases  of  temporary  non-support, 
illness  of  spouse,  large  families  with  low  in¬ 
come,  and  other  cases  where  the  problem  is  not 
one  of  clear  cut  disability  but  rather  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  number  of  factors,  operating  together. 

18.  Months  on  Social  Assistance  out  of  a  two-year 

period.  This  is  the  npmber  of  times  each  indi¬ 
vidual's  name  appeared  on  the  City  of  Edmonton 
monthly  Social  Assistance  Roll  during  the  period 
from  December  1,  1963  to  November  38 5  1965*  This 
figure  is  considered  to  be  some  index  of  welfare 
dependency  and  is  useful  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  short  term  emergency  cases,  the  longer 
term  chronic  welfare  dependents,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  group.  The  emergency  cases  were  taken 
to  be  those  who  received,  assistance  during  three 
months  or  less  during  the  two  year  period.  The 
chronic  dependents  were  taken  to  be  those  who 
received  a.ssistance  during  twenty  or  more  months. 
Those  in  between  were  divided  into  two  groups 
to  provide  four  more  or  less  equal  size  groups 
in  all. 


Method  of  Analy sis 


This  study  was  primarily  concerned  with  learning  more 
about  the  employment  status  and  personal 


characteristics  of 
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people  on  welfare  in  Edmonton.  Although  the  economy  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  differs  from  that  of  certain  other  areas  in  Canada,  partly 
because  it  is  located  in  a  rapidly  developing  region,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  chronically  unemployed  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  are  quite  similar  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Any  differences  which  might  be  found  to  exist  would  be  largely 
in  the  size  of  the  welfare  group  relative  to  the  population 
as  a  whole  and  also  perhaps,  in  the  severity  of  their  dis¬ 
abilities.  This  coincidence  of  bouyant  economic  conditions, 
a  relatively  small  group  on  welfare,  and  their  having  more 
serious  disabilities  would  exist  because  in  a  tight  labour 
market  the  ’hiring  margin’  is  lowered  leaving  only  those  with 
the  more  serious  problems  dependent  upon  welfare.  Since  this 
study  deals  with  those  on  welfare  in  a  bouyant  economy,  (un¬ 
employment  rate  between  1„5  and  2.5  percent)  it  deals  with 
the  centre  of  the  hard-core  of  the  unemployed  and  therefore 
concerns  a  group  which  exists  both  in  times  of  recession  and 
economic  boom. 

The  previous  section,  which  described  the  character¬ 
istics  examined,  also  indicated  that  most  of  these  have  been 
reduced  to  a  small  number  of  classes  for  each.  The  reason  for 
this  was  to  leave  a  large  enough  number  in  each  cell  so  that 
statistical  tests  of  significance  could  be  applied  to  the 
data.  The  data  has  been  summarized  and  presented  in  tabular 
form  because  it  lends  itself  to  this  manner  of  presentation. 
Statistical  tests  were  applied  to  the  data  and  in  general  only 


those  factors  which  are  significantly  different  between  groups 
are  shown  in  the  tables  presented.  Chi  Souared  was  used  to 
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test  the  significance  of  differences  in  categorical  classifi¬ 
cations  and  the  F  ratio  was  used  to  test  differences  between 
group  means.  In  some  tables,  tests  were  not  used  because  of 
the  very  small  numbers  in  certain  cells. 

In  order  to  gain  on  impression  of  the  group  as  a 
whole,  data  is  first  presented  on  that  basis.  Next,  the  sample 
was  reduced  to  four  groups  according  to  the  number  of  months 
out  of  24  in  which  welfare  had  been  received.  Data  is  summar¬ 
ized  on  this  basis  in  an  o.ttempt  to  discover  characteristics 
associated  with  being  on  welfare  for  a.  longer  period,  of  time. 

It  was  among  the  longer  term  welfare  people  that  the  chronically 
unemployed  were  expected  to  be  found.  Data  is  also  presented, 
which  describes  the  sample  group  according  to  labour  force 
status,  skill  group,  and  reason  for  welfare.  Comparisons  with 
data  from  other  sources  are  presented  in  order  to  place  the 
welfare  group  Into  perspective,  and  establish  its  relationship 
to  the  labour  force  and  the  population  as  a  whole.  In  the 
final  chapter  the  findings  which  are  related  to  the  objectives 
of  the  study  are  summarized.  Conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
these  findings  which  had  particular  significance  in  the  field 


of  labour  economics. 
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CHAPTER  III 


GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  STUDY  GROUP 

The  aims  of  this  chapter  are;  (1)  To  present  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  characteristics  of  the  group  as  a  whole;  and  (2) 

To  determine  how  these  characteristics  vary  with  length  of 
time  on  welfare  find  the  reason  for  the  dependence  upon  wel¬ 
fare.  Table  1  presents  a  summary  of  the  characteristics  noted 
and  Table  2  describes  the  characteristics  which  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  between  groups  resulting  from  the  division  of 
the  sample  according  to  the  amount  of  time  on  welfare. 


Characteristics  o f  the  Group  as  a  Whole 
A  description  of  the  whole  sample  group  based  upon 


data  presented  in  Table  .1  follows  below.  The  characteristics 
are  described  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the  table, 

1)  Only  ten  percent  of  the  people  in  the  group  were 
f  emal e , 

2)  The  average  age  was  4.1,5  years  and  the  range  was 
from  17  to  64  years, 

3)  Approximately  two-fifths  were  born  in  Alberta., 


one-fifth  in  other  western  provinces,  and  two- 
fifths  elsewhere. 
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TABLE  1 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  WHOLE  SAMPLE  OF  10?  WELFARE 

RECIPIENTS 


Number 

Percent 

(l) 

Sex : 

Male 

96 

90 

Female 

l.l 

10 

(2) 

Age : 

Average 

4.1.5 

Range 

17-64 

(3) 

Birthplace : 

Alberta 

44 

4.1 

B.C.,  Sash. 5  or  Manitoba 

23 

22 

Other 

40 

37 

(4) 

Ethnic  Origin: 

Metis,  Indian,  Coloured 

18 

17 

British  Isles 

37 

35 

U  lira  ini  an 

16 

15 

Other 

36 

34 

(5) 

Ret igion : 

Roman  Catholic 

48 

45 

Other 

59 

55 

(6) 

Ka  r  i  ta  1  S  ta  tu  s ; 

Sing.l  e 

24 

22 

Married  (including  common  .law) 

65 

61 

Separated 

15 

14 

Widowed  or  Divorced 

3 

3 

(7) 

Number  of  Dependents: 

Average 

2 . 86 

Range 

0-12 

(8) 

State  of  Physical  Health: 

No  limitation  to  employment 

4l 

33 

Some  limitation  to  employment 

35 

33 

Severe  limitation  to  employment 

'll 

29 

(9) 

Sta t e  of  H en ta l  H ea l th : 

No  reference  to  a  problem 

74 

69 

Some  mental  disturbance 

18 

17 

Treatment  recommend ed 

1  c 

14 

(10)  Alcoholism: 

No  reference  to  a  proble 
S o re  or  o b  L  e  r 


74 

6 


69 
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Table  1  (Continued  ) 


(11) 

• 

Schooling: 

Average  years  completed 

Range 

8.2 

1-15 

(12) 

Schooling  of  Spouse: 

Average  years  completed 

7.9 

Range 

0-14 

(13) 

Vocational  Courses  taken: 

None 

80 

75 

bin  or 

18 

17 

Ka  j  or 

9 

8 

(14) 

Occupation: 

Unskilled 

65 

6l 

Skilled  or  Semi-skilled 

36 

34 

Professional  or  Managerial 

6 

5 

(15) 

Employment  Status 

Not  in  Labour  Force 

2? 

25 

Unemployed. 

56 

52 

Employed  Part-Time 

16 

15 

Smp l oy e d  Fu l l-T i m e 

8 

8 

( i 6 )  N . E , S .  Registration  Status: 


Not  Registered 

2  6 

2  4 

Registered-File  Inactive 

55 

52 

Registered-File  Active 

26 

24 

(17)  Average  Welfare  Payment 

October  19 65  (in  dollars)  93 

Range _  5"  3  3  3 


(18)  Basic  Reason  for  Welfare : 

Severely  Disabled 

26 

24 

Ka j  or  Han d i cap 

50 

47 

Tempo r a ry  Jj  i  sab i  l  i  ty 

8 

7 

Vocational  Training  or  School 

7 

7 

Other  Reasons 

16 

15 

«  r 
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4)  Thirty-five  percent  were  of  British  Isles  ethnic 
origin,  seventeen  percent  were  Indian,  Metis,  or 
Negro,  fifteen  percent  were  Ukrainian,  and  the 
remaining  thirty-four  percent  were  from  diverse 

e thn i c  background s , 

5)  Forty-five  percent  of  the  group  indicated  that 
their  religion  was  Roman  Catholic, 

6)  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  group  was  single  while 
three-fifths  were  married  (not  separated).  Fifteen 
percent  were  separated  and  only  three  percent 

were  widowed  or  divorced, 

7)  The  average  number  of  dependents  including  spouse 
was  2.86  and  varied  from  none  to  twelve, 

8)  Well  over  one- third  (thirty-eight  percent)  of  these 
people  had  no  physical  limitation  to  employment. 
One-third  had  some  physical  limitation  (usually  a 
restriction  in  the  type  of  work  that  could  be 
done)  while  less  than  one- third  (twenty-nine  per¬ 
cent)  had  serious  physical l  limitation  to  employ¬ 
ment  . 

9)  In  over  two  thirds  of  the  cases  there  was  no  re¬ 
ference  to  a  mental  health  problem.  In  cases 
where  a  problem  was  referred  to,  less  than  half 
were  sufficiently  serious  that  treatment  was  re¬ 
commended  . 

10)  There  was  no  reference  to  alcoholism  in  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  cases.  However  In  most  cases 
where  it  was  mentioned  it  was  a  serious  problem, 
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that  Is,  it  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  subject’s  inability  to  obtain  or  hold  em¬ 
ployment. 

11)  The  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  was  8.2 
years.  The  range  was  from  1  to  15  years.  There 
were  two  university  graduates. 

12)  The  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  for  the 
subject’s  spouse  (if  he  was  married)  was  7.9 
years  with  a  range  from  0  to  14  years. 

.13)  Three  quarters  of  those  in  the  group  had  no  vo¬ 
cational  training.  Seventeen  percent  had  train¬ 
ing  of  a  short  duration  or  minor  nature  and  eight 
percent  had  longer  term  vocational  training 
(university  training  was  included  here). 

14)  Sixty-one  percent  were  in  unskilled  occupations 
while  thirty-four  percent  were  in  the  skilled  or 
semi-skilled  group.  The  remaining  five  percent 
were  in  technical,  professional,  or  managerial 
occupational  groups. 

15)  One  quarter  of  those  in  the  sample  were  considered 
to  be  outside  the  labour  force,  most  because  they 
were  not  seeking  work  due  to  disability.  Others 
(one-fifth  of  those  not  in  the  labour  force)  were 


labour  force  non-participants  because  they  were 
attending  school.  Slightly  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  group  ( twenty-three  percent)  were 
actually  employed  while  on  welfare  but  more  than 
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two  thirds  of  these  were  only  working  on  a  part 
time  basis.  The  remaining  fifty- two  percent  of 
the  whole  group  fell  into  the  category  of  the 
unemployed.  They  were  considered  to  be  unemployed 
if  they  were  not  working  and  were  making  any 
effort  at  all  to  obtain  work,^ 

1 6)  With  respect  to  registration  status  at  the  Nation¬ 
al  Employment  Service  slightly  less  than  one- 
quarter  were  not  registered  at  all.  Of  those  who 
were  registered  less  than  one- third  had  an  active 
file  during  October,  1965  and  would  therefore  be 
among  the  unplaced  applicants  of  that  month.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  (fifty-two  percent  of  the 
whole  group)  had.  merely  registered  to  seek  work 

at  some  time  during  the  past  three  years.  (Unless 
a  registrant  keeps  his  file  active  at  N.E.S.  by 
renewing  his  application  it  could,  be  assumed  that 
he  was  no  longer  seeking  work.  Applications  must 
be  renewed  every  two  weeks  if  the  file  is  to  re¬ 
main  active. ) 

17)  The  average  welfare  payment  for  October,  1965 
was  §98.30*  Payments  varied  widely  in  a  range 
from  1*55*00  to  5333.OO.  The  55*00  payment  pro¬ 
bably  represents  emergency  assistance  provided 


^Any  efforts  in  this  direction  had  been  noted 
file.  The  possibility  of  an  overstatement  of  work  seek 
efforts  to  the  social  worker  is  recognized . 
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in  one  or  perhaps  two  payments  during  the  month 
while  the  $333  represents  payment  for  a  whole 
month’s  subsistance  to  a  very  large  family. 

.18)  Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  group  was  seen  as 

being  severely  disabled.  Another  forty- seven 
percent  suffered  from  major  handicaps  and  an 
additional  seven  percent  had  temporary  disabili¬ 
ties  of  a  non- chronic  nature.  The  remaining 
fifteen  percent  were  victims  of  many  and  varied 
personal  afflications  which  added  up  to  an  in¬ 
ability  (or  unwillingness)  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  dependents. 

The  foregoing  description  indicates  that,  on  the  whole 
the  people  in  the  study  group  had  a  high  degree  of  disability 
and  maladjustment. 


Characteristics  by  Time  on  Welfare 
The  study  sample  was  grouped  according  to  the  length 
of  time  on  welfare  to  determine  the  relationship  between  this 
factor  and  the  nature  of  the  welfare  problem.  For  example  it 
was  expected  that  the  chronically  unemployed  would  be  found 
among-  the  people  who  had  received  welfare  for  some  time  while 
the  short  term  welfare  cases  would  be  people  with  temporary 
problems . 


Table  2  summarizes  the  characteristics  of  the  study 
group  which  differ  signif icantly  between  sub-groups  based  on 
the  number  of  months  out  of  a  possible  twenty-f our  in  which 
welfare  payments  were  received.  In  addition  Figures  2  and  3 
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indicate  the  pattern  of  payment  to  each  individual  and  the 
number  of  months  each  was  on  assistance.  Figure  2  indicates 
the  composition  of  the  shorter  term  groups  A  and  B  while  Figure 
3  presents  that  of  the  longer  term  groups  C  and  D.  Group  A 
was  selected  to  represent  temporary  assistance  and  includes 
those  receiving  welfare  from  one  to  three  months.  Group  D 
represents  people  chronically  on  welfare  and  includes  those 
who  received  aid  in  twenty  or  more  months  out  of  twenty-four. 
The  intermediate  groups  B  and  C  contained,  people  who  received 
assistance  for  four  to  nine  months  and  ten  to  nineteen  months 
respectively.  The  characteristics  which  varied  significantly 
between  these  sub-groups  are  discussed  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  . 

The  sex  of  the  Individual  was  related  to  time  on  wel¬ 
fare  in  that  all  of  the  females  in  the  study  group  appeared 
in  Groups  A  and  B, 


Age  was  also  found  to  be  associated  with  time  on  wel¬ 
fare.  The  average  age  increased  from  thirty- one  years  in 
Group  A  to  forty-nine  years  in  Group  D.  There  are  no  persons 
over  the  age  of  sixty-four  in  the  sample  because  at  age  sixty- 
five  the  people  of  Alberta  become  eligible  for  a  social  allow¬ 
ance  in  the  form  of  old  age  assistance  and  no  longer  receive 
welfare  in  the  form  of  direct  relief. 

The  educational  attainments  of  the  individuals  in  all 
groups  was  extremely  varied  with  no  significant  differences 
between  the  groups.  However  there  was  some  evidence  of  a  neg¬ 


ative  correlation  between  years  of 
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Fig,  2. —  Pattern  of  Assistance  Payments  to  the  Group 
Studied  in  October,  1965; 
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Fig.  5» —  Pattern  of  Assistance  Payments  to  the  Group 
Studied  in  October,  1965;  Longer  Term  Cases. 
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disability  and  also  of  a  positive  correlation  between  years 
of  schooling  and  mental  disability  and  alcoholism.  These 
relationships  indicate  a  tendency  for  those  with  more  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  on  welfare  for  mental  health  reasons,  and  for  those 
with  less  education  to  need  assistance  because  of  poor  physical 
health. 

The  average  social  assistance  payment  for  October, 

1965  increased  greatly  from  Group  A  to  Group  D.  The  Group  A 
figure  of  forty-four  dollars  was  only  about  one-half  that  of 
Group  B  and  one- third  that  of  Groups  C  and  B.  These  figures 
confirm  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  emergency  assistance  of 
a  supplementary  nature  oc cured  in  Groups  A  and  B.  Groups  C 
and  D  contained,  more  of  the  welfare  dependents,  that  is  those 
who  have  come  to  depend  more  heavily  upon  welfare  for  subsis¬ 
tence.  Another  reason  for  the  larger  payments  to  the  longer 
term  groups  was  that  the  average  number  of  dependents  was 


higher. 

With  respect  to  the  basic  reason  for  being  on  welfare, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  one-half  of  Group  D  were  severely 
disabled  while  only  seven  percent  of  Group  A  fell  into  this 
category.  Most  of  those  with  temporary  disabilities  or  who 
were  receiving  welfare  to  assist  them  in  their  education  were 
in  the  short  term  groups  A  and.  B. 

No  statistically  significant  difference  was  found 
between  these  groups  with  respect  to  the  following  attributes: 
birthplace,  ethnic  origin,  religion,  marital  status,  number 
of  dependents,  state  of  physical  or  mental  health, 
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years  of  schooling,  vocational  training,  occupation,  employ¬ 
ment  status,  and  N . E . S .  r eg i s tra t ion  s ta tu  s . 

Characteristics  by  the  Basic  Reasons  for  Welfare 

An  important  part  of  assessing  the  employment  problem 
with  respect  to  people  on  welfare  is  the  description  of  these 
people  according  to  the  reason  they  are  in  need  of  assistance. 
These  reasons  distinguish  between  those  who  are  in  the  labour 
force  and  those  who  are  not,  and  therefore,  where,  among  the 
welfare  group,  the  most  severe  unemployment  problems  may  exist. 


Table  3  summarizes  data  describing  certain  character¬ 
istics  when  the  study  group  is  divided  into  five  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  basic  nature  of  the  welfare  problem.  These 
groups  are  (1)  the  severely  disabled,  (2)  the  temporarily  dis¬ 
abled,  (3)  the  seriously  handicapped.,  (4)  those  at  school, 
and  (5)  those  on  welfare  for  other  reasons.  This  grouping 
attempts  to  differentiate  between  types  of  problems  leading  to 
the  need  for  public  assistance.  The  af flications  of  each 
individual  member  of  these  grout) s  are  presented  in  Appendix 


I. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  study  group  was  considered 
to  be  severely  disabled.  Most  of  these  had  withdrawn  from 
the  labour  force  end  the  few  who  still  sought  wort  appeared 
to  have  very  little  hope  of  obtaining  it.  The  main  reason 
for  nearly  all  of  them  leaving  the  labour  force  was  that 
there  was  no  mar.cet  for  their  services  when  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  services  could,  be  offered  were  fully  recog- 
The  seriously  dlsa.bled  were  those  who 
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pete,  and.  had  little  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  compete,  on 
the  open  market.  The  main  d istinguishing  characteristic  of 
those  in  this  group  was  their  high  age  level.  It  was  50*0 
years,  considerably  above  the  average  of  4.1,5  years  for  all 
groups  together.  Other  notable  attributes  of  those  in  this 
group  was  their  small  number  of  dependents,  low  labour  force 
participation  rate,  and  their  high  average  number  of  months 
out  of  twenty-f our  on  welfare , 

The  temporarily  disabled  were  people  who  were  currently 
unemp.loya.ble  but  who  had  a  good  medical  prognosis  and  would 
still  be  counted  as  part  of  the  labour  force  because  their 
disability  was  only  temporary.  Their  characteristics  were 
similar  to  the  overall  group  average  except  for  the  fact  their 
average  time  on  welfare  was  much  shorter. 

The  seriously  handicapped  were  people  who  had  a  phy¬ 
sical  or  mental  disability  which  was  serious  enough  to  limit 
their  capacity  but  not  their  general  availability  for  work. 

The  large  majority  of  these  people  were  classed  as  unemployed.. 
They  made  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  study  sample,  and 
their  attributes,  on  average,  closely  resembled  those  of  the 
sample  as  a  whole , 

Most  of  those  in  the  group  attending  school  or  taking 
vocational  training  were  young,  single,  and  not  in  the  labour 
force , 


Those  on 
people  who  were 
families.  These 


welfare  for  other  reasons  included  some 
employed  but  could,  not  support  their  large 
people  were ,  on  average,  young,  with  most 
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married  and  having  large  families.  Over  half  were  employed 
which  indicates  that  theirs  was  a  problem  resulting  in  the 
need  for  income  supplementation. 

Of  all  the  foregoing  groups  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
nent.existed  mainly  in  the  large  group  of  the  seriously  hand! 
capped.  This  result  might  be  expected  since  most  of  the 
severely  disabled  had  withdrawn  from  the  labour  force;  the 
temporarily  disabled  were  currently  not  able  to  work;  those 
at  school  were  not  in  the  labour  force;  and  many  of  those  on 
welfare  for  other  reasons  were  already  working. 

This  chapter  has  indicated  the  extremely  diverse 
nature  of  the  welfare  study  population.  It  has  also  provided 
information  on  their  identity  and  the  nature  of  their  pro¬ 
blems  and.  related  some  of  these  problems  to  their  labour 
force  participation.  In  the  next  chapter  the  nature  of  the 
study  group  and  the  problems  of  the  welfare  people  are  pre¬ 
sented.  in  relation  to  the  wider  labour  force  population  of 
Edmonton.  Further  comparisons  are  also  made  both  within  the 
study  group  and  between  the  labour  force  portion  of  it  and 
the  Edmonton  labour  force. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SPECIFIC  LABOUR  FORCE  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  significance  of  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
in  the  study  population  derives  from  the  manner  in  which  these 
characteristics  differ  from  those  of  the  populationof  Edmonton, 
The  comparisons  presented  in  this  chapter  attempt  to  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  welfare  group  is  part  of  the  labour 
force  and  also  to  provide  information  about  the  social  source 
of  the  people  on  welfare,  that  is,  from  which  age,  occupational, 
ethnic,  or  other  groups  in  society  they  are  drawn.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  individuals  who  would  be  classed  by 


D.B.S,  as  unemployed. 

Most  of  the  comparisons  presented  here  are  between 
the  study  group  and  other  groups  formed  from  1961  Census  of 
Canada  data.  196.1  data  was  used  because  it  wa s  the  most 
recent  available  for  the  comparisons  needed.  Even  though 
the  population  of  metropolitan  Edmonton  increased  by  about 
fifteen  percent  during  the  I96I-65  period  ( 337*090  to  390,000) 
there  was  probably  no  change  in  the  basic  structure  of  the 
labour  force  during  this  period  0  and  therefore  the  compari- 


!If  trends  in  the  changes  in  occupational  structure 
from  I94.I  to  1961  for  Canada  are  projected  and  applied  to  Ed¬ 
monton,  the  changes  would  result  in  the  contrast  between  the 
study  group  labour  force  and  the  Edmonton  labour  force  being 
even  greater  than  that  shown  using  1961  figures.  This  is  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  labour  force  in  mana¬ 
gerial,  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and  sales  occupa¬ 
tions:  and  a  proportional  decrease  in  production  process 
workers,  craftsmen  and  labourer 


tural  nortion  of  the  labour  force 


when  only  the  non-agricu 
is  considered. 
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sons  are  considered  reasonable. 

Sic  ill  Level 

People  on  welfare  may  have  exhausted  their  own  re¬ 
sources  because  they  had  been  able  to  acquire  little  in  the 
form  of  savings.  One  reason  for  this  lack  of  reserves  could 
be  their  lo w  earnings  and  this,  in  general,  implies  a  low 
sit  ill  level.  We  wrould  expect,  therefore,  that  the  shill 
level  of  people  on  welfare  would  be  lower  than  the  rest  of 
the  population. 

The  occupations  of  the  study  group  together  with  the 
average  number  of  -years  of  schooling  and  months  of  twenty- 
four  on  welfare  are  presented  in  Table  4.  The  two  occupations 
with  the  largest  numbers  are  labourer  and  truck  driver  which 
together  constitute  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  group. 

An  analysis  of  selected,  characteristics  by  skill 
level  groups  revealed  that  the  only  attribute  which  varied 
with  occupational  skill  level  was  the  average  number  of  years 
of  schooling.  This  figure  varied  from  7.2  years  for  the  un¬ 
skilled  group  to  13.2  years  for  the  technical,  professional 
and  managerial  group.  Sex,  state  of  physical  and.  mental 
health,  presence  or  absence  of  alcoholism,  employment  status, 
N.S.S.  registration  status,  and  time  on  welfare  all  bore  no 
statistically  significant  relationship  to  occupational  skill 
level . 

A  comparison  between  the  occupations  of  members  of 
the  welfare  group  and.  those  in  the  1961  Sdmonton  labour  force 
is  provided  in  Table  5*  'The  managerial,  professional,  anc 
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TABLE  4 


EDUCATION, 


AND  MONTHS  ON  WELFARE 


BY  OCCUPATION 


Number 

Average  Years 
of  School 

Average  Months 
on  Welfare 

Labourer 

28 

”672 

10.5 

Truck  Driver 

ll 

8.6 

8.8 

Service  Station  Atten¬ 
dant 

3 

10. 0 

14.0 

Kitchen  helper 

3 

9.0 

12.7 

Shipper 

3 

6.7 

14.0 

Waiter 

2 

5-5 

4.5 

Warehouseman 

2 

U.5 

8.5 

Welder’s  helper 

l 

8.0 

11.0 

Packinghouse  Worker 

.1 

10 .0 

24.0 

Elevator  Operator 

1 

4.0 

12.0 

Shoe  Shine  3oy 

l 

7.0 

17.0 

All  Unskilled  Males 

. .56  ... 

7.0 

io.6" 

Dom  e  s  t  i  c  W o  r k  e r 

5 

6.7 

3.8 

Waitress 

3 

8.3 

2.7 

Kitchen  Helper 

l 

3.0 

8.0 

All  Unskilled  Females 

9 

7.0 

■  ~ 

Salesman 

5 

~FT5 

1676 

Office  Clerk 

c 

J 

10.4 

13.8 

Carpenter 

5 

6.8 

9.0 

Painter 

5 

9.0 

17.0 

Cook 

c 

3.0 

13.0 

Barber 

2 

8.0 

14.5 

Mechanic,  Auto,  diesel 

2 

8.5 

4.5 

Ra i l road  Tra inma n 

2 

9  «C 

8.5 

Plasterer 

1 

N/A 

19.0 

Lather 

l 

6.0 

17.0 

Plumber 

1 

N/A 

18.0 

Iron  Worker 

l 

7.0 

4.0 

Aircraft  Mechanic 

1 

ll.O 

9.0 

Well  Driller 

l 

9.0 

19.0 

All  Semi-skilled  or 
skilled  Males 

34 

1 

. 

-H- 

r 

CO 

1 

I 

13.1 

Office  c Leifs  [semi¬ 


skilled  or  Skilled 


Females 

2 

11.5 

_ 3.0 

Office  Manager 

r\ 

c 

13.0 

U.5 

Draf tsman 

l 

12.0 

1.0 

C  L  ergyman 

l 

17.0 

10. 0 

Tea cher 

1 

13.0 

8.0 

Accountant 

l 

ll.O 

3 .0 

All  T e  chn leal,  Lana  g e  r i a l 
&  Professional 

6 

13.2 

7.5 

N/A  =  not  available 
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technical  occupations  made  up  nearly  twenty-three  percent  of 
the  Edmonton  labour  force  but  only  five  percent  of  the  study 
population  labour  force.  The  clerical  occupations  were  also 
greatly  under-represented  in  the  welfare  group  but  this  was 
at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  women  formed  the  major¬ 
ity  of  clerical  workers  and  there  was  a  much  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  women  in  the  study  population  than  in  the  Edmonton 
labour  force  as  a  whole.  (ten  percent  compared,  with  thirty- 
two  percent). 

Labourers  were  the  largest  group  in  the  labour  force 
of  the  study  group  where  one-quarter  listed  this  as  their 
main  occupation.  By  comparison  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
1961  Edmonton  labour  force  was  in  this  category.  Painters 
also  seemed,  to  be  over-represented  in  the  welfare  group.  The 
number  in  transport  and.  communications  occupations  was  high 
in  the  welfare  labour  force  because  of  the  large  number  of 
truck  drivers  in  this  category.  In  general  the  occupational 
skill  level  of  the  study  population  was  found  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  below  tha.t  of  the  Edmonton  labour  force  as  a  whole. 

Occupation  and  N . E . S .  Registration  Status 

In  order  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  un¬ 
placed  applicants  for  employment  in  Edmonton  were  on  welfare, 
a  comparison  was  made  between  the  study  group  unplaced  appli¬ 
cants  and  those  from  the  Edmonton  N.E.S,  Office  area.  This 
comparison  was  one  part  of  the  effort  to  determine  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  welfare-unemployment  problem  (or  low-employability 
unemployment  problem)  in  relation  to  the  total  unemployment 
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TABLE  5 

THE  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  OF  THE  STUDY  GROUP  LABOUR  FORCE  AND 
THE  EDMONTON  LABOUR  FORCE  OF  19 6 l 


Study  Group  "  Edmonton 

1965  1961 


Managerial,  Professional 


and  Technical 

4 

( 

5-o)a 

28,975  (  22.6)+ 

Clerical  Occupation 

6 

( 

7.5) 

22,806  (  17.8)+ 

Sales  Occupations 

4 

( 

5.0) 

11,153  (  8.7)+ 

Service  and  Recreation 

16 

( 

20.0) 

19,255  (  15-0) 

Transport  &  Communication 

15 

( 

18.8) 

9,3a  (  7-3) 

Mechanics,  Carpenters  & 

Related  Workers 

7 

( 

8.8) 

7,595  (  5-9)- 

Painters 

2 

( 

2.5) 

1,200  (  0.9)" 

Other  Craftsmen,  Production 

Process  and  Related 

Workers 

6 

( 

7-5) 

19,^77  t  15.2)- 

Labourers,  Farm  Workers, 

Loggers,  Miners,  and 

Trappers 

20 

( 

25-0) 

8,493  (  6.6)- 

Total 

80 

(100.0) 

128,275  (100.00) 

^'Figures  in  parentheses  are  percentages. 


^According  to  trends  to  I96.I  the  percentages  marked  (+)  would 
have  increased  from  1961-1965?  while  those  marked  with  a  (-) 
would  have  declined.  Those  not  marked  would  have  remained 
about  the  same. 
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situation.  The  comparison  is  provided  in  Table  6..  First  of 
all,  the  difference  between  the  geographical  bases  of  the 
two  groups  used  in  this  table  must  be  pointed  out.  The 
total  number  of  unplaced  applicants  registered  at  the  Ed¬ 
monton  N.E.S.  office  were  drawn  from  a  large  area  of  northern 
Alberta  as  well  as  from  the  City  of  Edmonton,  On  the  other 
hand  the  welfare  study  group  comes  from  Edmonton  only. 

The  figures  presented  in  Table  6  indicate  that  there 
was  about  one  percent  of  the  October,  .19 65  male  unplaced 
applicants  from  the  Edmonton  N.E.S.  area  who  appeared  in  the 
study  sample.  An  expansion  of  this  figure  to  include  the 
whole  welfare  group  sampled  from  would  increase  this  ratio  to 
3  percent  since  a  one-third  sample  was  used.  Further,  the 
inclusion  of  all  others  on  welfare  in  Edmonton  1  would  fur¬ 
ther  increase  the  proportion  to  approximately  five  percent. 
Finally,  if  all  of  the  male  unplaced  applicants  living  in  the 
area  served  by  the  Edmonton  N.E.S.  office  but  not  by  the 
Edmonton  Welfare  offices  were  excluded  from  the  N.E.S.  total 
then  the  percentage  for  Edmonton  alone  would  be  further 
increased,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  one  percent.  Therefore  it 
is  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  male  unplaced  applicants 
in  Edmonton  who  were  on  welfare  during  the  reference  month 
was  between  five  and  six  percent.  These  figures  refer  to 
males  only  because  there  was  only  one  female  unplaced  appli- 


/“>  ry 

'Those  served  by  the  Provincial  Welfare  Department 
who  made  up  49  to  59  percent  of  the  total  cases  in  Edmonton 
and  who  were  assumed  to  have  approximately  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  cf  unemployed  among  them  as  did  the  sample  group. 
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cant  in  the  study  group  thereby  precluding  any  significant 
comparison  for  females. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  un¬ 
employed  who  are  on  welfare  is  to  compare  the  total  number 
of  male  unemployed  in  Edmonton  with  the  number  of  male  un¬ 
employed  in  the  study  group.  Based  upon  1965  population  es¬ 
timates,  and  1961  labour  force  participation  rates,  the  .1965 
male  labour  force  in  Edmonton  was  estimated  to  be  88,000 
persons.  The  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimate  of  the 
unemployment  rate  for  Edmonton  in  October,  1965  was  2  per¬ 
cent.  Since  the  rate  for  males  is  generally  higher  than  that 
for  females  it  Was  taken  as  2.3  percent.  This  produced  a 
male  unemployed  estimate  of  2024  persons.  The  number  of  males 
in  the  study  population  was  159  (number  in  sample  times 
three)  and  when  those  from  the  other  welfare  agency  are 
added  this  figure  would  increase  to  approximately  300-  There¬ 
fore,  there  would  be  2>00  on  welfare  out  of  2024  unemployed 
or  a  ratio  of  fifteen  percent. 


This  estimate  of  fifteen  percent  of  the  male  unem¬ 
ployed  receiving  welfare  benefits  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  estimate  of  five  to  six  percent  of  the  unplaced  appli¬ 
cants  receiving  welfare  benefits  during  the  same  month. 

The  Edmonton  unemployed  and.  the  Edmonton  N.E.S,  Area  un¬ 
placed  applicants  differed  mainly  in  that  not  all  of  the  un¬ 
employed  would  have  been  actively  registered  at  N.E.S.  and 
therefore  not  all  would  appear  on  the  list  of  unplaced 


appl i cant s , 


Since  the 


group  contains  a  large  pro¬ 


welfare 


. 
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portion  of  less  active  work  seekers  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  unplaced  applicants  than 
unemployed  among  the  males  on  welfare. 

In  addition  to  permitting  a  comparison  between  the 
unplaced  applicants  of  the  study  group  and  the  whole  of  the 
Edmonton  population ,  table  6  reveals  that  there  was  no  signi¬ 
ficant  difference  between  unplaced  applicants  in  various  oc¬ 
cupational  groups  with  respect  to  the  liklihood  of  their 
being  on  welfare.  The  conclusion  is  that  unplaced  applicants 
on  welfare  are  no  different  from  all  other  unplaced  appli¬ 
cants  with  respect  to  their  occupation. 


C °-0-oal% isons  Between  the  Study  Group  and  the 
Edmont on  Population 

Differences  between:  (1)  the  study  group  labour 
force  and  the  Edmonton  labour  force,  and  (2)  the  study  popu¬ 
lation  and.  the  Edmonton  population  both  point  to  attributes 
associated  with  being  on  welfare.  We  would  expect  on  the 
basis  of  other  studies  that  have  been  done  that  the  less 
able  groups  such  a.s  the  poorly  educated  and  the  older  wor¬ 
kers,  and  the  underprivil edged  ethnic  groups  such  as  Negroes 
or  Metis  people  would  be  disproportionately  represented 
among  people  on  welfare.  The  results  of  this  study  confirm 


this  expectation. 


Table  7  compa.res  the  males  of 
those  of  them  in  the  labour  force  with 

2  Q 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  Canada.  °  Both 


the  study  group  and 
the  labour  forces  of 
groups  in  this  table 


28 

-A  table  for  females 
were  only  five  females  in  the 


was  not  included  because  there 
labour  force  of  the  study  group. 
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were  within  the  same  age  range  and  both  referred  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  family  heads.  The  comparison  of  the  study 
group  labour  force  with  the  Edmonton  labour  force  is  the  im¬ 
portant  one  here,  and  the  differences  between  the  observed 
and  expected  composition  of  the  study  group  labour  force  was 
based  on  the  composition  of  the  Edmonton  labour  force.  The 
Alberta  and  Canada,  figures  are  provided  to  relate  Edmonton 
to  the  larger  areas. 

The  study  group  labour  force  was  significantly  older 
than  the  labour  force  as  a  whole.  Nearly  one-half  of  1961 
Edmonton  male  labour  force  was  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age  while  only  one-fifth  of  the  study  group  labour  force  was 
in  this  age  group.  With  respect  to  marital  status  there  was 
no  significant  difference  between  those  on  welfare  and  the 
1961  Edmonton  labour  force.  The  comparison  pertaining  to 
educational  attainment  is  highly  significant.  Over  seventy 
percent  of  all  the  males  in  the  .1961  Edmonton  labour  force 
had  nine  years  of  schooling  or  more  compared  with  less  than 
forty  percent  for  the  welfare  labour  force. 

Table  8  compares  the  ethnic  origin  end  religion  of 

the  whole  study  group  with  that  part  of  the  I96.I  Edmonton 

..  29 

population  between  the  age  of  15  and  64  years.  This  com¬ 
parison  reveals  that  those  who  traced  their  ethnic  origin  to 
the  British  Isles  were  under- represented,  in  the  welfare  group 


29 

Although  the  age  range  of  the  study  group  closely 
conforms  with  the  part  of  the  Edmonton  population  used,  the 
comparison  is  not  precise  since  the  welfare  group  is  made  up 
cf  single  people  and  family  heads  only. 


. 
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TABLE  8 


THE  ETHNIC  ORIGIN  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  STUDY  GROUP  AND  THE 

EDMONTON  POPULATION  OF  196.1 


Study 

Population 

1965 

Edmonton 

15- 

Population 
64  years 
.1961 

Ethnic  Origin: 

British  Isles 

37 

(35) 

88,437 

(52) 

Ukrainian 

16 

(15) 

24, 243 

(14) 

Indian,  Metis, 

Negro  or  Not 

Stated 

20 

(19) 

3,  606 

(  2) 

Other 

2tt 

(32) 

54,135 

(32) 

Total 

10? 

(100) 

170,421 

(100) 

Rel igion : 

R  Oman  Ca  th  o 1 1 c 

48 

(45) 

38,038 

(22) 

Other 

59 

(55) 

132,382 

(78) 

Figures  in  parentheses  are  percentages. 


. 


.  *  * 
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while  those  of  Indian,  Metis,  or  Negro  ethnic  background  were 
greatly  over-represented.  Cf  the  twenty  in  the  study  popu¬ 
lation  in  this  category  there  were  fifteen  Metis,  two  Negroes, 
one  treaty  Indian,  end  two  whose  ethnic  origin  was  not  avail¬ 
able.  The  relatively  predominant  position  of  people  of  Metis 
origin  in  the  study  population  was  given  further  emphasis  by 
the  fact  that  even  among  the  other  ethnic  groupings  shown 
there  were  five  instances  where  the  wife  of  the  claimant  was 
Metis , 


Labour  Force  S tatus 

Because  an  effort  was  ma.de  to  exclude  a  large  group 
of  those  most  likely  to  be  outside  the  labour  force  through 
the  removal  from  the  study  population  of  the  single  adults 
with  dependent  children,  it  was  expected  that  those  remaining 
would  nearly  all  be  within  the  labour  force.  It  was  also  ex¬ 
pected  that  because  they  were  on  welfare  that  nearly  all 
would  be  unemployed. 

As  mentioned  earlier  the  labour  force  status  of  the 
individuals  in  the  study  group  was  determined  by  a  close 
examination  of  their  files  in  relation  to  the  format  of  the 
D.B.S.  monthly  labour  force  survey  questionnaire ,  A  diagram¬ 
matic  presentation  of  the  breakdown!  of  the  group  according 
to  their  labour  force  status  so  arrived,  at  is  given  in  Figure 
4.  The  numbers  on  this  diagram  are  the  numbers  of  Individuals 
from  the  study  group  which  were  placed  In  each  category. 
One-quarter  of  the  sample  were  in  the  groups  which  wrere  out¬ 
side  the  labour  force,  most  of  them  because  of  permanent 


' 


■ 


■ 


Fig.  4. 


Labour  Force  Classification  of  the 


Study  Group. 


Study  Group  (107) 


Chronically  Unemployed* 
(47) 


Temporarily  Unemployed 

(9) 


Employed  Part  Time 
(16) 


)mployed  Full  Time 

(8) 


Permanently  Disabled 
(19) 


At  School 


(r^ 


0  ) 


On  Welfare  but  not  in 
Study  Group  (59) 


Assumed  to  be  Keeping 
House  (59) 


5 


Retired  or  Voluntarily  Idle  (2) 

Kept  House  ( 1 ) 

•Because  of  the  lack  of  information  about  their  past 
employment  status  this  group  is  assumed  to  be  chronical 
unemployed.  This  category  includes  the  D.B.S.  long  term 
unemployed . 


' 


. 


. 
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disability. 


A  majority  of  the  others  were  not  in  the  labour 
force  because  they  were  attending  school. 

Slightly  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  study  group 
were  employed,  but  most  of  these  were  only  working  part  time. 
Those  who  were  unemployed  made  up  over  half  of  the  study 
group  and  of  these  the  large  majority  were  assumed  to  be 
chronically  unemployed  on  the  basis  of  their  having  e.  history 
of  at  least  occasional  dependence  upon  welfare  over  a  period 
of  two  years  or  more.  These  results  indicate  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  who  were  employed  and  who  were  outside  the  labour  force 


th  an  wa s  expected. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  what  lay  behind,  a  particular 
labour  force  status  among  those  on  welfare  the  study  group 
wa s  divided  into  three  sub-groups  -  the  unemployed,  the  em¬ 
ployed,  and  those  not  in  the  labour  force  -  and  selected, 
characteristics  were  examined  according  to  these  groups. 

Table  6  presents  the  characteristics  which  vary  sign  if  ic-antly 
with  labour  force  status.  These  are  summarized  as  follows: 


(.1)  Sex.  Nearly  all  of  the  unemployed  were  men  as 
most  of  the  women  in  the  study  group  were  out¬ 
side  the  labour  force. 


(2)  Age,  The  average  age  of  those  not  in  the  labour 
force  was  greater  than  that  of  other  groups. 

The  labour  force  non- participants  were  mainly 
of  two  age  groups:  those  under  thirty  who  were 
attending  school  and  those  over  fifty  many  of 
whom  were  permanently  disabled  or  retired.  The 
latter  'crouo  was  the  larger , 


- 

* 

/ 
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TABLE  9 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  LABOUR  FORCE  STATUS 


r  n - linw_.jj.ru  L  ...  -  — -  ■  • 

NOT  IN 

u  juuii.Li-w- 

EMPLOYED 

LABOUR 

UNEMPLOYED 

PART-TIME 

FULL-TIME 

FORCE 

(56) 

(16) 

(3) 

(27) 

Age  l 

Average 

46.6 

43-5 

33-4- 

40.9 

Range 

F.  ratio  =  4.68* 

18-64 

20-60 

17-54 

25-56 

Number  of  Dependents 

Average 

1.33 

3.09 

3.69 

4.63 

Range 

F.  ratio  =  4.27* 

0-11 

0-12 

0-9 

4-7 

ALL  El 

■TPLOYED 

(24) 

Sex: 

Mai  e 

21  (78) 

53  (95) 

22 

(92) 

Fema.le 

6  (22) 

3  (  5) 

2 

(  8) 

Mar i tal  S ta tu  s : 

Single 

10  (37) 

11  (19) 

3 

(13) 

Married 

Separated,  Wid- 

10  (37) 

3?  (66) 

18 

(74) 

owed,  or  Di¬ 
vorced 

7  (26) 

CO 

r.j 

3 

(13) 

N .  E .  S .  Reg i  s t ra  t i on 

Status : 

Not  Registered 
Registered  - 

11  (40) 

8  (14) 

7 

(29) 

File  Inactive 
Registered  - 

14  (S?-) 

29  (52) 

12 

(50) 

File  Active 

2  (  8) 

19  (34) 

5 

(21) 

■^Significant  at  the  . 


01  level 


Jj? 

■ 

, 
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(3)  Marital  Status.  All  of  those  who  were  employed 
full  time  were  married  with  dependent  children. 
Most  of  those  working  part  time  were  similarly 
situated.  The  smallest  proportion  of  married 
people  was  in  the  group  which  was  not  a  part  of 
the  labour  force. 

(4)  Number  of  Dependents,  The  average  number  of 
dependents  in  each  group  reflects  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  households.  Nearly 
two- thirds  of  those  not  in  the  labour  force  had 
no  dependents  while  two- thirds  of  the  unemployed 
and  all  of  those  working  full  time  had  dependents, 

(5)  N.E.S.  Registration  Status.  As  might  be  expected 
the  groups  with  the  largest  proportion  of  those 
who  were  not  registered  at  N.E.S.  were  those  not 
in  the  labour  force  and  the  employed.  Each  of 
the  three  groups  had  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  inactive  N.E.S.  registrations  while  most  of 
the  active  registrations  were  in  the  unemployed 
group.  There  were  two  students  enrolled  in  the 
Canada  Vocational  Training  Program  who  were  not 
in  the  labour  force  and  also  had  an  active  N.E.S, 
file.  Other  than  these  the  unemployed  group 
contained  all  of  the  active  registrants  who 

were  not  working. 

These  foregoing  relationships  reveal  that  even  among 
the  people  on  welfare  their  labour  force  status  is  determined 


. 
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by  their  ability  to  work,  their  availability  for  work,  and 
their  need  for  work  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  other 
people  depending  upon  them. 


The  Unemployed  on  Welfare 
It  has  been  stated  previously  (Table  l)  that  more 
than  half  of  the  people  in  the  study  group  would  have  been 
classed,  as  unemployed  according  to  the  D.B.S.  definition. 
This  statement  is  based  upon  information  recorded  in  the 
files  which  indicated  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual's  search  for  work.  Since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  welfare  recipient  would  respond,  differently  to  a 
social  worker  than  to  a  labour  force  survey  interviewer,  to 
questions  concerning  his  search  for  work,  this  source  is 

considered  to  be  a  reliable  indication  of  his  D.B.S.  em- 

30 

pi oymen t  s ta tu  s . 

Practically  all  of  the  unemployed  in  the  study 
group  were  of  low  employability.  Most  could  be  considered 
to  be  technically  unemployable  because,  although  they  were 
willing  to  work,  there  was  no  market  for  their  skills  in  the 
context  in  which  they  were  put  forward.  This  state  of  unem¬ 
ployability  is  indicated  by  the  observation  that,  of  the  5c 
who  were  unemployed;  32  had  some  sort  of  physical  handicap; 
IS  had.  some  degree  of  mental  illness  or  incapacity;  and  IS 
had  a  problem  with  alcoholism.  A  total  of  5 0  of  the  are 
included  in  one  or  more  of  these  three  groups.  The  remain- 


33 

Even  if  the  welfare  claimant's  main  reason  for 
seeking  work  was  to  justify  his  current  receipt  of  assistance, 
the  anew  era,  would  tend  to  be  similar  because  experience  indi¬ 
cates  that  both  questioners  are  identified  with  government  and 
therefore  both  require,  in  the  mind  of  the  claimant,  similar 
justif ica t : on . 


* 
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6  had  problems  of  a  different  sort „ 

However,  in  spite  of  most  of  the  unemployed  members 
of  the  study  group  being  technically  unemployable,  many  would 
still  not  appear  among  the  long  term  unemployed  as  defined 
by  D.B.S.  For  the  sa're  of  discussion  let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  unemployed  of  the  study  group  were  unemployed  during  the 
months  they  received  welfare  benefits,  and  were  employed 
during  the  months  they  did  not,  thus  equating  months  when 
assistance  was  received  to  months  of  unemployment , 

Under  this  assumption  and  using  the  D.B.S.  definition, 
twenty  of  the  fifty-six  would  be  classed  as  long  term  unem¬ 
ployed  (seven  or  more  consecutive  months  of  unemployment ) , 
Using  the  definition  of  chronic  unemployment  suggested  in 
Chapter  II  of  this  study  (eight  or  more  months  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  out  of  the  previous  two  yea.r  period  and  including  the 
current  month)  the  same  twenty,  plus  eleven  more,  would  be 
classed  as  chronically  unemployed.  It  is  the  group  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  additional  eleven  persons  which  needs  to  be 
accounted  for  in  a  revised  D.B.S.  classification  system. 

The  D.B.S.  category  of  the  long  term  unemployed  in¬ 
cludes  twenty  of  the  forty- seven  assumed  to  be  chronically 
unemployed.  (Figure  4)  The  chronically  unemployed  category 
under  the  above  definition  and.  assumption  enumerates  thirty- 
one  of  them.  The  other  sixteen  had  received  welfare  (were 

32 

J  This  assumption  will  understate  employment  activity 
since  during  some  months  both  employment  income  and  welfare 
benefits  would  be  received. 
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unemployed)  for  less  than  eight  months  of  the  preceding  tv.To 
year  period  and  therefore,  although  perhaps  technically  un¬ 
employable,  were  not  chronically  unemployed  because  of  the 
shorter  term  nature  of  their  problem. 

The  determination  of  the  employability  of  the  unemployed 
is  of  sufficient  importance  that  additional  questions  and  cat¬ 
egories  to  apply  to  labour  force  surveys  are  worthy  of  further 
research  endeavors. 

This  chapter  has  indicated  the  swill  level  of  people 
on  welfare  in  relation  to  the  labour  force  as  a  whole.  It 
has  described  in  detail  the  labour  force  status  of  the  welfare 
group  and  attempted  to  relate  the  unemployed  on  welfare  to 
the  unemployed  as  a  whole.  Comparisons  of  the  study  group 
with  respect  to  the  Edmonton  labour  force  clearly  indicate 
that  a  disproportionate  number  of  people  on  welfare  come  from 
the  older  age  groups,  the  more  poorly  educated,  and  the  less 
priviledged  ethnic  groups.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the 
chronically  unemployed  need  to  be  more  adequately  Identified 
in  the  B.3.S.  classification  system. 


' 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  chapter  summarizes  the  more  important  findings 
of  the  study  and  draws  some  conclusions  regarding  the  employ 
ability  of  the  study  group.  Appendix  II  following  this  chap 
ter  presents  some  of  the  implications  which  the  conclusions 
may  have  for  program  development. 


Summary 

The  people  on  welfare  in  Edmonton  who  were  assumed 
not  to  be  fully  occupied,  with  domestic  activities  had  the 
following  notable  chara.cteristics: 

(.1)  Over  sixty  percent  suffered  from  a  physical 
handicap  of  one  type  or  another.  These  were  extremely  diver 
in  nature  and  severity  and  ranged,  from  bad  teeth  to  advanced 


cancer , 

(2)  Nearly  one- third  displayed  some  mental  health 


or  mental  disability  problem. 


Mental  illness  ranged  from  ir 


re  sp on s ihl e  b ehav i our  t o 
stances  of  disability  in 


8.ccute  paranoia,  A  number  o.f  in- 
the  form  of  epilepsy  and  feeblemin¬ 


dedness  we: 


n 

lx  w 


ted. 


(3)  Alcoholism  was  a  problem  with  nearly  one-third 


of  the  cases. 


(4)  The  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  of  3,2 
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was  considerably  below  that  of  the  labour  force  as  a  whole. 

(5)  The  occupational  skill  level  was  lower  than  that 
of  the  labour  force  of  Edmonton  as  a  whole.  More  than  one- 
third  of  those  in  the  study  group  listed  their  occupation  as 
either  labourer  or  truck  driver. 


(6)  The  average  age  was  significantly  higher  than 
the  labour  force  as  a  whole. 

(7)  Three  quarters  were  married  but  one-quarter  of 


these  were  separated. 

(8)  Families  were  generally  large.  Among  those  with 
any  dependents  the  average  number  was  five. 

(9)  It  was  found  that  one-quarter  of  the  people  in 
the  study  group  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  labour 
force  by  D.B.S.  criteria.  Of  those  who  would  not,  seventy 
percent  were  unemployed,  twenty  percent  employed  part  time, 
and  ten  percent  employed  full  time, 

(10)  There  were  no  significant  differences  between 


the  unemployed,  the  employed,  and  those  not  in  the  labour 
force,  with  respect  to  years  of  schooling,  degree  of  disabil¬ 
ity,  or  length  of  time  on  welfare.  The  differences  which 
were  significant  were  in  marital  status  and  the  number  of 
dependents.  This  suggests  that  within  the  study  group  the 


degree  of  attachment  to  the  labour  force  is  more 
influenced  by  the  need  for  employment  than  by  the 


strongly 

ability 


to  work. 


(II)  Considerabl e  use  was  made  of  M.S.S.  facilities 
by  the  members  of  the  study  crour, .  About  one-quarter  had  an 
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active  file  during  October,  .19 65  and  a  further  fifty- two 
percent  had  an  inactive  file,  host  of  those  who  were  not 
registered  were  not  in  a  position  to  seek:  work  at  that  time 
because  of  illness. 


(12)  It  was  estimated  that  fifteen  percent  of  the 
unemployed  males  in  Edmonton  were  on  welfare  during  the  re¬ 
ference  month.  One  reason  for  this  large  ratio  is  the  fact 
that  the  unemployment  rate  in  Edmonton  was  very  low  at  that 
time.  Unemployed  males  made  up  about  cne  half  of  the  study 
population  and  about  one  third,  of  the  total  City  of  Edmonton 
Welfare  cases. 

The  foregoing  characteristics  portray  a  very  low 
level  of  employability  among  the  study  group  members.  They 
also  reveal  the  main  reasons  for  this  dependence  on  the 
public.  Most  of  these  reasons  involved  some  sort  of  dis¬ 
ability,  About  half  of  the  study  population  was  found  to  be 


in  the  unemployed  category.  Those  who  were  not  were  either 
employed.,  or  were  so  severely  disabled  that  they  had.  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  labour  force,  A  few  of  the  unemployed  were 
off  work  temporarily  but  most  appeared  to  be  technically  un¬ 


employable,  Because  less  than  half  of  the  technically  un¬ 


employable  were  likely  to  be  classed  as 


,!1  ong  t  e  rm  un  em p  1  oy  e 


a  new  classification  of  chronically  unemployed  is  suggested. 
Their  importance  in  gross  unemployment  figures  needs  to  be 
measured  so  that  a  more  precise  determination  of  "full"  em¬ 


ployment  may 


be  made. 
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Conclusions 

The  characteristics  of  people  on  welfare,  as  revealed 
by  this  study,  indicate  that  their  unemployment,  non-partici¬ 
pation  in  the  labour  force,  or  inability  to  support  themselves 
even  though  working,  was  the  result  of  a  great  variety  of 
personal  problems.  These  problems  were  manifested  in  a  limi¬ 
ted  mental  and  physical  capacity  for  work. 

Some  of  these  people  did  have  a  clear  cut  problem  of 
a  specific  disability  but  many  had  a  compound  problem  such 
as  one  which  at  the  same  time  involved  physical  disability, 
mental  illness,  alcoholism,  and.  a  low  level  of  occupational 
skill.  (See  Appendix  I),  This  sort  of  a  situation  could 
arise  as  a  result  of  an  individual  being  unable  to  compete 
in  a  particular  labour  market  where  an  initial  period  of  un¬ 
employment  could  have  resulted  from  a  low  level  of  education, 


low  intelligence,  poor  work  attitude,  or  simply  having  been 
one  of  the  victims  of  a  general  layoff.  If  this  period  of 
unemployment  was  prolonged  or  recurring  it  could  then  1 ead 


to  a  state  of  mental  depression,  alcoholism,  and  even  physical 
illness  caused,  by  mental  anguish,  thus  converting  a  problem 
of  not  being  able  to  find  a  particular  job  into  one  of  not 
being  acceptable  for  employment  in  general.  The  result  would 
be  either  chronic  unemployment  or  withdrawal  from  the  labour 
force . 


The  disabilities  experienced  by  people  in  the  study 
group  did  not  in  all  cases  render  them  completely  unable  to 
engage  in  productive  employment.  A  number  of  those  in  the 
grouo  were  in  fact  employed.  In  addition,  the  pattern  of 
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assistance  payments  to  the  group  indicated  that  many  were 
only  in  need  of  assistance  from  time  to  time  but  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  provide  for  all  of  their  own  needs  on  a  continuous 
basis.  Among  those  who  did  least  to  meet  their  own  needs 
were  those  known  as  the  conditioned  welfare  dependents  wh o 
might  be  described  as  individuals  who,  because  it  is  always 
there,  embra.ce  welfare  as  their  chief  source  of  livlihood,  in 
place  of  the  competition,  insecurity,  labour,  and  meagre  re¬ 
turns  of  employment. 

Because  most  of  those  in  the  study  population  could 
not  compete  successfully  anywhere  in  the  labour  market  they 
did  not  represent  an  unemployment  problem  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  need  to  match  them,  as  unplaced  applicants,  with  un¬ 
filled  vacancies.  Ra.ther,  they  represented  a  variety  of  other 
personal  and  social  problems  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
them  from  filling  existing  unfilled  vacancies  in  the  labour 
market.  These  problems  were  either  not  serious  enough  or  not 
distinct  enough  to  be  provided  for  under  other  social  aid 
programs  such  as  disability  pension. 

The  people  on  welfare  were,  in  genera  1,  al  ready  oc¬ 
cupied  near  the  maximum  of  their  current  ability.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  term  "ability”  is  used  in  a  very 
broad  sense.  For  example,  a  person  who  is  for  some  reason 
convinced  that  he  is  better  off  by  not  working  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  lack  the  mental  “ability"  to  work  since  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  employment  is  negative.  Employability  is  the 
term  which  has  been  used  to  express  the  ability  to  work  in 
th e  broadest  s en s e , 
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The  study  population  then,  had  a  very  low  level  of 
employability  and  only  a  marginal  attachment  to  the  labour 
force.  Most  of  those  who  vrere  not  working  but  still  seeking 
work  seemed  to  have  little  hope  of  obtaining  it  even  though 
labour  was  in  short  supply  at  the  time.  It  is  likely  that 
the  main  reason  some  of  these  people  were  looking  for  work 
and  therefore  had  not  withdrawn  from  the  labour  force  was 
that  they  were  trying  to  satisfy  an  implied  condition  of 
receiving  welfare  benefits. 

The  observance  of  a  low  level  of  employability  among 
the  unemployed  in  the  welfare  group  led  to  the  problem  of 
determining  what  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  unemployed 
are  on  welfare  and  therefore  possess  this  very  low  employ¬ 
ability.  This  study  provided  sufficient  information  to  es¬ 
timate  that  about  fifteen  percent  of  the  unemployed  males 
were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  welfare  recipients.  There 
would  likely  be  additional  unemployed  of  very  low  employ- 
ability  who  vrere  not  on  welfare  but  there  is  no  clue  to 
their  number. 

However,  because  of  the  indication  that  many  of  the 
unemployed  are  of  very  low  employability  the  more  precise 
determination  of  their  numbers  is  considered  to  be  a  worth¬ 
while  area  for  further  study.  If  the  D.B.S.  Monthly  Labour 
Force  Survey  vrere  to  include  a  few  additional  questions  to 
provide  information  about  how  well  an  individual  was  meeting 
his  basic  needs  through  his  employment  it  would  assist  in 
identifying  individuals  for  whom  unemployment  was  a  chronic 
problem. 
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Information  on  total  weeks  of  unemployment  over  a 
fairly  long  period  of  two  years,  and  data  on  income  sources 
(which  would  identify  welfare  recipients)  would  also  be  use¬ 
ful  in  identifying  people  who  were  technically  unemployable. 
The  respondent* s  reason  for  his  unemployment  and  his  employ¬ 
ment  aspirations  would  give  further  clues  to  his  employabil¬ 
ity  . 


There  would  obviously  be  problems  but  from  such  in¬ 
formation  an  index  of  employability  might  be  developed  to 
provide  a  ba.sis  for  the  division  of  the  unemployed  group 
into  employability  categories.  What  is  really  being  pro¬ 
posed  is  at  least  one  new  category  of  the  unemployed  which 
could  be  called  the  "low- employability*’  or  the  "technically 
unemployable"  unemployed.  It  is  suggested  that  further 
studies  be  conducted  to  test  more  fully  the  presence  and 
size  of  such  a  category. 

However,  even  in  the  absence  of  additional  research 
this  study  brings  out  the  fact  that  a  very  significant  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  unemployed  possess  a  very  low  capacity  for 
work ,  perha-ps  below  that  required  for  any  existing  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  This  in  itself  has  important  implications 
for  policy  and  program  development.  For  example,  the  remedy 
for  this  type  of  unemployment  is  obviously  not  through 
efforts  to  perfect  the  labour  market  or  to  expand  the  demand, 
for  labour  but  rather  through  attending  to  the  individual 
and  the  things  about  him  which  make  him  unacceptable  for 
employment.  If  nothing  more  can  be  done  to  expand  his  em¬ 
ployability  either  through  rehabilitation  or  retraining, 
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then  consideration  must  be  directed  toward  measures  which 
preserve  his  dignity  and  self-respect,  Among  such  measures 
is  a  program  of  sheltered  employment  which  provides  a  "mar¬ 
ket"  for  the  individual's  sub-marginal  labour  contribution 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  wage  rate  keyed  to  a  certain. minimum 
standard  of  living  for  himself  and  his  dependents. 
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APPENDIX  I 


TYPE  OF  DISABILITY,  NORTHS  ON  WELFARE,  AND 


CURRENT 


KPLQYNENT 


STATUS 


K on t h s  of  E:n p .1  oy m en t 

2.4  on  Wei-  Status 
fare 


Severely  Disabled 
chronic  illness,  not  stated 

4 

Not  in 

L.F 

mental  illness 

3 

11  1J 

it 

epilepsy,  m en  tal  illness 

2 

it  n 

1? 

a l  c  oh  ol  i  sm ,  h  ear  t  c ond.  i  1 1  on 

8 

it  ii 

ii 

advanced  cancer 

9 

t!  11 

it 

epilepsy,  alcoholism,  liver  cirrhosis 

4 

ii  n 

feebleminded,  alcoholism,  deafness 

18 

i:  ii 

it 

severe  chronic  athsna  and  bronchitis 

14 

it  ii 

n 

bach  injury 

12 

1!  11 

\\ 

ulcers,  alcoholism 

18 

11  Ii 

1! 

ulcers,  alcoholism 

22 

ii  i; 

II 

defective  vision,  deafness,  Eell*s 
pal  sy 

24 

it  ii 

It 

arthritis,  heart  condition,  partial 
paraly sis 

24 

i;  u 

II 

heart  condition 

24 

n  n 

It 

poor  general  health,  aging 

24 

II  t! 

It 

ulcers,  alcoholism 

24 

II  11 

11 

mental  illness,  alcoholism 

22 

i:  ii 

It 

one  eye  removed,  mentally  disturbed 

24 

n  ii 

It 

enilepsy,  mental  illness,  alcoholism 

£ 

w 

Unemployed 

mental  illness,  recent  gastrectomy 

6 

»! 

several  fingers  removed,  facial  burn 
scars,  mentally  disturbed 

10 

It 

mental  illness  (Paranoid) 

24 

t* 

feebleminded 

24 

!? 

feebleminded,  mental  illness 

24 

n 

heart  condition,  aging 

24 

i? 

feebleminded,  alcoholism,  poor  vision, 

Employed 

liver  cirrhosis 

8 

Part  T 

ine 

Temporar ily  Di sabl ed 
bad  dental  condition 

3 

Un  em.pl 

oy  od 

back  one rati on  (disc  fusion) 

.1 

n 

ulcers  ( surgery ) 

2 

n 

work  injury,  not  specified 

3 

ii 

csn cer  (  ma s  t e  c  t ony ) 

£ 

n 

u  1  c  e  r  s ,  r.  en  t a  1 1  y  d  i  s  tu  rb  e  d 

10 

n 

b  on  e  infection 

ll 

it 

accident  (unspecified  injury) 

4 

S  ml . 

Full 

Time 

■ 
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Major  Handicap 

h  e  rn ia ,  ulcers,  ale  oh  o 1 1 sm 

alcohol ism 

heart  condition 

mental  illness 

alcoholism 

artificial  legs,  alcoholism 

rheumatism,  ulcers 

alcoholism 

arthritis,  gastritis 

back  injury- 

alcoholism 

epilepsy,  mental  illness 

f  eebl eminded 

alcoholism 

back  injury 

mental  illness 

back  injury 

ulcers,  high  blood  pressure 
various  psychosomatic  illnesses 
alcoholism,  hammer  toes 

mentally  disturbed,  poor  general  health 
mental  illness,  alcoholism,  poor  general 
health 

various  psychosomatic  illnesses 

alcoholism 

alcoholism 

mental  illness 

alcoholism,  poor  general  health 

back  injury 

alcoholism 

alcoholism 

ulcers,  alcoholism 

feebleminded,  partial  paralysis 

back  trouble,  arthritis 

back  trouble,  ulcers,  varicose  veins 

feebleminded 

alcoholism 

partial  paralysis 

alcoholism 

poor  general  health,  mentally  disturbed 

skin  condition,  bronchitis,  alcoholism 

ulcers,  diabetes 

alcoholism 

alcoholism 

alcohol ism 

back  Injury 

heart  condition,  poor  dental  condition 
alcoholism 

alcoholism,  mental  illness 
leg  amputated 
operations  in  knee 


5 

14 

24 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 
8 

4 

5 
9 
7 
4 

6 
6 


Not  in  L.F. 


it 

ii 


ii 

it 


Unemployed 


8 

13 
17 

14 
12 

13 

17 

14 

18 
17 
13 

15 
10 
24 
20 
21 
24 
24 


19 

Empl , 

Pt ,  Time 

17 

17 

19  ti 

17 

n 

It  91 

23 

!? 

19  II 

21 

IT 

II  1) 

4 

Emp . 

Full  Tim 

6 

I? 

t?  It 

4 

1? 

It  ft 

17 

It 

II  it 

12 

17 

f!  It 

24 

fl 

It  11 

. 
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Vocational  Training  or  School 
cooking  and  tin  smithing  '"course  at 

NAIT  (C.V.T.)  2 
grade  twelve  3 
grade  nine  (C.V.T.)  6 
grade  nine  8 
electronics  course  (3  years)  at 

NAIT  (C.V.T.)  9 
hairdressing  course  at  NAIT  2 
hairdressing  course  at  NAIT  l 

Other  Reasons 

wife  chronically  ill,  ten  children  24 
employer  unable  to  pay  salary  1 
between  summer  and  winter  work  2 
won’t  accept  wor&  readily  l 
overborrowed,  large  family  9 
wife  mentally  ill,  husband  dependent  1 9 
wife  mentally  ill,  seven  children  24 
transient  labourer,  irresponsible  3 
marital  discord,  temporary  non- support  l 
former  welfare  dependent,  grade  three 

education  .1 
overborrowed  for  business,  creditors 

pressing  9 
marital  discord,  temporary  non- support  10 
psy choneuroti c  problems  24 
irresponsible,  gambling  23 
marital  discord,  poor  money  management  1 
irresponsible,  poor  money  management  9 


Not  in  L.F. 

ti  it  11 

n  it  n 

11  it  n 

it  11  11 

Empl,  Pt.Time 

n  it  tt 


Not  in  L.F. 
Unemployed 


Empl.  Pt.Time 


It 

11 

n 

It 

it 

n 

II 

n 

11 

II 

ti 

11 

II 

11 

ti 

It 

ti 

11 

Empl . 

n 

Full 

n 

s  . 
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APPENDIX  II 


FURTHER  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


The  existence  of  people  on  welfare  rolls  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  the  presence  of  succeeding  generations  on 
welfare  both  indicate  that  the  problems  of  this  group  are  not 
being  solved.  All  too  often  the  result  of  a  person  not  being- 
able  to  provide  for  his  own  needs  is  humiliation  and  idleness 
wh i ch  in  turn  engender  attitud.es  and  work  habits  which  decrease 
rather  than  increase  a  person's  ability  to  compete  successfully 
in  the  labour  market.  The  workers  of  welfare  departments 
in  co-operation  with  other  agencies  perform  admirably  when 
the  resources  at  their  disposal  are  considered.  However,  it 
does  seem  that  due  to  the  many-sided  nature  of  the  problems 
of  people  on  welfare,  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to  their 
rehabilitation  is  required. 

The  people  on  -welfare  have  been  shown  to  be  a  special 
part  of  the  unemployed  group  who  have  special  problems.  They 
have  on  occasion  been  referred  to  as  the  "forgotten  people”. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  theirs  is  largely  a  disability  pro¬ 
blem  there  are  three  main  types  of  programs  which  need  to  be 
expanded  if  they  are  to  be  given  a  better  chance.  These  are: 

(1)  programs  wh i ch  would  supply  jobs  in  sheltered  positions, 
i.e.  employment  outside  of  the  competitive  labour  market, 

(2)  training  and  rehabilitation  programs  to  help  prepare  wel¬ 
fare  recipients  for  work  in  the  competitive  labour  market, 
and  (3)  placement  programs  which  provide  for  the  special 
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needs  of  these  under-privileged  applicants. 
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In  most  cases  the  above  types  of  programs  are  current¬ 
ly  being  conducted  by  various  agencies  co-operating  with  each 
other.  However,  this  co-operation  nay  be  less  than  complete 
due  to  the  varied  interests  of  these  agencies  and  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  administrative  framework  for  co-operation.  For 
example  many  of  the  people  on  welfare  present  a  serious  pro¬ 
blem  in  placement  to  the  N.E.S.  When  people  lacking  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  secure  and  retain  a  job,  register  at  N.E.S. 
largely  to  be  sure  of  getting  their  welfare  cheques,  the  place¬ 
ment  people  at  N.E.S.  could  become  discouraged  in  their 
attempts  to  place  them.  One  placement  officer  was  sufficiently 
frustrated  to  write  on  one  man’s  card  that  "this  man  wants 
welfare  not  work."  Statements  such  as  this  are  evidence  that 
the  existing  rehabilitation  and  placement  programs  are  not 
adequately  integrated  one  with  the  other. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  a  need  to  examine 


the 

feasibility  of  a 

integrated  c; 

aseworx  j 

solving  the  problems 

which  result 

in  the 

of 

these  people  who  exist  on  the 

fringe  o 

Thi 

s  sort  of  approach 

envisages  a 

single  ; 

for 

all  facets  of  an 

individual ’ s 

problem 

therefore  employ  a  te 

am  of  people 

who  are 

in 

the  m e d i ca 1 ,  p sy ch 

iatric,  psychologies. 

and 

placement  aspects 

of  rehabili 

tat ion . 

Sheltered  employment  is  seen  as  a  very  important  par' 
of  such  a  program,  host  of  the  people  on  welfare,  since  they 
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cannot  compete  in  the  open  labour  market  require  a  sheltered 
workshop,  operated  and  financed  publically,  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  guarantee  of  employment.  The  prime  purpose  of  such  a 
workshop  would  not  be  to  make  an  immediate  contribution  to 
community  welfare  (although  there  could  indeed  be  one)  but 
rather  to  retain  or  develop  good  work  habits  (e.g,  promptness 
and  reliability)  and  personal  dignity.  (The  destructive  effect 
which  being  unemployed,  and  on  welfare  can  have  upon  a  per¬ 
son’s  sense  of  identity  and.  self-respect  has  been  well  docu¬ 
mented),  The  sheltered  workshop  could  also  perform  as  a 
source  of  vocational  training  for  those  who  do  possess  the 
aptitudes  and  who  may  eventually  be  able  to  make  their  way 
in  the  competitive  labour  market. 

Counselling  would  also  be  an  important  part  of  the 
integrated  program.  This  is  a  broad,  area  and  would  include 
individual  and.  group  counselling  methods  applied  to  problems 
of  motivation  and  attitude  as  well  a.s  to  the  problems  of  ob¬ 
taining  and  holding  employment. 

The  casework  approach  would  also  make  it  possible 
to  develop  new  kinds  of  personal  data,  not  now  available  to 
placement  people  working  in  other  agencies.  This  data  on  the 
“whole  person"  would  assist  all  of  those  involved  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  program  to  better  understand,  the  chronically 
unemployed,  person.  The  administration  of  welfare  funds 
would  still,  of  course,  be  the  responsibility  of  this  ex¬ 
panded  agency  but  this  original  role  of  income  maintenance 
would  be  merged  with  a  greatly  expanded  role  of  rehabilitation 
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82i d  placement  with  sheltered  employment  constituting  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  program. 

Programs  to  Improve  the  situation  of  people  on  wel¬ 
fare  and  other  chronically  unemployed  people  need  to  "be  ex¬ 
panded,  This  study  sheds  some  light  on  who  these  people 
are,  what  their  problems  are,  and  why  they  are  not  employed. 
However,  more  information  is  needed  before  programs  can  be 
accurately  mapped  out.  The  possibilities  of  a  single  inte¬ 
grated  agency  achieving  an  improvement  in  the  outlook  for 
welfare  cases  appears  to  be  good  but  more  research  is  re¬ 
quired  before  this  can  be  definitely  recommended,  as  a 
method  of  handling  our  "social  casualties". 
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